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‘NEW YEAR’S DAY AT THE TUILERIES. 


HINGS are changed at the Tuileries since the time when 

the little Gods used to gather round the throne of the 
French Jove on the first day of the year, and wait to see what 
sort of nod the great ruler of events would give. His awful 
frown set all the money-markets in Europe quivering, and an 
unpleasant word from his mouth was looked on as the 
portentous sign of war and bloodshed and the distress of 
nations. Nothing can be quieter than New Year's Day at the 
Tuileries now, and scarcely anything less important than thé 
Emperor’s speech to the diplomatic body. It is true that his 
rophecies are of smooth things; his hopes are of peace; and 
nis talk is of another of those Great Exhibitions which we 
trust do good to nations, but which vex the souls of quiet 
people who do not want to go to a foreign capital at a time of 
bustle and confusion, and yet are ashamed not to have seen 
something of what every one around them declares to be 
a wonder of the world. ‘These honeyed words might be 
expected to carry comfort with them; but, unhappily, 
those who heard and those who read them cannot fail to 
remember that a year ago the same consolatory prophet de- 
clared he could see no reason why 1866 should not be a year 
of general peace and prosperity. ZapkieL or Dr. Cummine 
could not have shown a more hopeless ignorance of what was 
going to happen; and what we learn from the Emperor’s 
New Year's speech is, not the future of Europe, but the fact 
that France can no longer pretend to determine that future, 
and to arrange the fate of Europe. The French may be as 
glad as we are, and as Europe generally is, that this should be so. 
It isa most dangerous temptation, a source of great demoraliza- 
tion and internal trouble, to a nation, that it should be in a posi- 
tion toarrogate to itself the power and rightof pronouncing what 
is and what is not to happen beyond its borders. Europe 
is much happier when its leading Powers are a check on 
each other. We in England have learnt to alter our own 
tone a good deal, to talk of ourselves more humbly, to be as 
quiet as we honourably can be, and to content ourselves with 
the determination of fighting very long and very hard if war 
is forced on us. France too has had to own before the world 
that she is not all-powerful. She has had to knock under to 
the United States, and has endured to be told what she must 
do and what she must not do on the American Continent. She 
also asked Prussia for a new frontier, as a compensation for 
the aggrandizement of the conquerors of Sadowa; and when 
Prussia gave her a point-blank refusal she mildly replied, like 
Mr. Toors, that it didn’t at all signify. The position of 
France is therefore greatly changed, but it is due to the 
Emperor to observe how largely this change is owing to his 
own wise aid far-seeing policy. France was able to dictate 
to Europe use parts of the European political system 
were thoroughly rotten. Italy lay groaning under the yoke 
of the foreigner, and the foreign nation that held her in its 
grasp put forward claims which had no real basis in facts. 
Austria was a hollow sham, with a dead-alive empire over 
Germany, adead-alive sympathy with the Papacy, a dead-alive 
supremacy over subject races. It is to the lasting honour of 
the Emperor, and it gives him an enduring claim on the 
titude of Europe, that he saw the evil and its remedy, and 
at he used his great power to give Europe the change it 
needed, but which, but for him, might not have been attained 
for many long wearisome years. He has, with equal gene- 
rosity and firmness, created a free and independent Italy, and 
has, in dea great opposing interests, relieved Italy from 
the burden ahd reproach cast on her by the occupation of 
Rome. He has also allowed Germany to become a reality, to 
consolidate herself, and to free herself from the incubus of 
Austria. There is probably no other Frenchman who, if he 
had had the power of the Emperor, would have done these 
things; and yet Europe has been incalculably benefited by 
them, and France herself has assumed a position which, 


though not outwardly so grand and imposing as that which 
she occupied ten years ago, is far more secure, solid, and 
beneficial to her. 

No man alive knows Europe so well as the Eureror does, and 
what others can see he can see much more plainly than they. 
And as he surveys Europe mentally at the beginning of the 
year, it is scarcely possible that he should not find in it 
symptoms of greater changes and newer phases of national life 
than he thought it necessary to hint at in the complimentary 
nothings of his New Year’s Day speech. Above all, there are 
two consequences of the present state of things in Europe which 
are of very serious importance, and the importance of which 
must force itself very strongly on his mind. We cannot say 
that either is very satisfactory in itself, and it is exceedingly 
difficult to anticipate what is the real direction in which either 
is carrying us. Tn the first place, nations are more left to 
themselves than they were. The police of Europe is gone. 
There is not so much fear of reprobation or moral censure as 
there was. If the good is less restrained, so is the evil. And 
at the present moment this diminished restraint on evil is 
showing itself very conspicuously in Russia and in Spain. 
Russia has discerned that she may do what she likes in 
Poland. There is no one to stop her or to find fuult with 
her. The diplomatists of the present day will not subject 
themselves to the humiliation of having their ineffectual re- 
monstrances treated as the remonstrances of Lord RussELi 
were treated when Poland made her last effort for freedom. 
Russia is at li to please herself with regard to Poland, 
and she has pleased herself by decreeing thut there shall be 
no more Poland. The Polish nation is no longer a nation in 
mourning. It isnot a nation at all. It and its mourning 
have alike vanished. The people who were Poles are now 
Russians, chiefly living in the Russian province of Warsaw. 
So far as the Czar can effect it, there is to be no more Polish 
language and no more Polish religion. Russian is to be the 
only official language, the only language taught in schools. 
The Catholics are a mere persecuted sect in Poland; 
their bishops are insulted, their worship is controlled, 
and if force or bribes can effect it, their orthodoxy 
is to be undermined, and they are to be made in time 
good Greek Christians. The Pore protests loudly against 
this, and has published a series of documents to show 
how very badly his spiritual children have been treated by 
the Czar, and what utter indifference has been shown to his 
complaints. The Czar is perfectly happy under this storm 
of invective. Russian bones are not likely to be broken b 
big words. The Poles are his, and he will wallop them if 
he chooses to do so, and make them worship Gop in the 
manner most conducive to the interests of the Russian Empire. 
But then the Pope has his consolation. What is done in 
Russia against him is done in Spain for him. A reign of 
terror is d Spain in honour of true religion, and to 
of the Church. Men who have the faintest 
abhorred liberalism which the Pore has so often 
condemned, are proscribed, exiled, and shot. No station is 
respected, no past services are regarded. The leaders of the 
army, and the leaders of what, in compliment to the names and 
forms of things, we must call the Spanish Parliament, are 
seized on and treated as if they were the lowest blackguards 
at Madrid. The triumphant clerical faction stops at nothing. 
and is terrified at nothing. It sees safety only in unlimi 
perseverance. It will goon, if it can, until Spain is again 
cowed, as it was cowed by the Inquisition—until every 
one is afraid of his neighbour, and to be hated or distrusted 
by a priest is to be instantly and irremediably ruined. The 
Government of Spain is execrably bad, but an execrably bad 
Government, if freed from all external pressure, may last a 
long time and do an infinity of mischief. While the police of 
Europe was kept, as it was kept by Lord Patmerston in his 
palmy days, such a state of things would have been impossible 
in Spain, But there is no police in Europe now, and once 
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more the old devil of religious persecution wakes up from his 
sleep, and shows that he is not as clean dead as he was 
thought to be. 

The great alteration which is taking place in the armies of 
the Continent is the other startling anomaly in European 
politics. ‘There was a time when people believed that Exhi- 
bitions would prevent war, and that nations which looked at 
specimens of each others’ goods in a big building would never 
have the heart to fight. But this fond dream has long ago 
been dispelled. There is no hop. that the armaments of 
Europe will decrease, that fewer men will be ready for battle, 
or less money spent in preparing them for a contest. On the 
contrary, armies and guns and budgets all grow bigger 
every year. The Prussian war has already cost those who 
were merely spectators many millions of pounds, and it 
will soon change the habits, alter the pursuits, and affect 
the industry of millions of men. The King of Iraty has 
just uttered a sort of manifesto against the reduction 
of the Italian army, which it had been thought would 
be preferable to permanent financial difficulties, now 
that Italy ;has little to fear from without; and although 
the dissatisfaction at the proposed reorganization of the 
French army was, and still is, great, and although prudent 
Frenchmen tremble at its inevitable cost, and home-loving 
Frenchmen dread the domestic misery it will involve, 
there is tittle doubt but that it will be carried out. ‘The 
discussion has taken a new turn. It is not now debated 
whether the army shall be increased on something like the 
enormous scale proposed by the Emperor. It is conceded 
that practically every French male, with very few exceptions, 
shall be a soldier; but it is asked whether the Government 
ought to have the sole control of this vast machine, and 
whether the representatives of the people ought not to have 
some voice in deciding how many soldiers shall be at the 
disposal of the Executive. This is all plain easy ground for 
the Emperor. He knows how to manage Constitutions and 
Assemblies, and will find some ingenious method of giving 
with oue hand what he takes away with the other. The time 
is soon coming when all European male adults will be militia- 
men or soldiers. No one can pretend to pronounce what the 
result will be. Possibly the interests of peace may be served 
in the long run, and the ultimate liability of every one to be 
killed may be a more effectual preventive of war than the 
handsomest glass-sheds and the most tasty collections of rival 
upholstery. Not that Exhibitions, or rather the commerce 
which Exhibitions represent, will cease to have a pacific effect. 
Wars will be on so big a scale, will cost’so much, and dis- 
arrange industry so much, that men will find peace more and 
more to their interest. Still, when war does come, it will be on 
a new scale and will involve wider issues; and the statesmen 
of Europe will learn to take this into account, and will see 
larger possibilities both of evil and good than have hitherto 
lain before them. 


PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


fy extraordinary disasters of last year have, like former 
commercial disturbances, only impoverished the country 
so far as capitalists have been induced to seek safer or more 
profitable investments in foreign countries. All markets, 
and the money-market more especially, in some respects 
resemble gaming-tables. So long as production is unaffected, 
losses and gains on the whole balance one another. If wide- 
spread ruin, distress, and despair are put out of the question, 
the pleasure of becoming rich may be set off against the pain 
of becoming poor. Notwithstanding the fuilure of banks, of 
Credit Companies, and of discount houses, the business of 
lending moncy is not less actively or advantageously pursued 
than in the palmy days of Overenp and Gurney. Low prices 
of shares are as attractive to buyers as they are disagreeable 
to holders, and damaged credit adds a proportionate percentage 
to the incomes of lenders. In some cases, increase in the cost 
of production, and the pressure of foreign competition, have 
inflicted uncompensated damage on certain classes of traders; 
but the crisis of last summer was principally financial, 
and the consequent losses and gains are therefore chiefly 
matter of account. The general result of the temporary 
collapse of credit has been to injure joint-stock adventure, 
to the obvious benefit of private capitalists. To those 
who have, much has been given, while petty speculators 
in shares have often lost all that they possessed. Within 
two years the stock ef public Companies has probably, on an 
average, declined in value not less than twenty-five per 
cent.; and a modest conjecture would estimate the loss to 
proprietors at more than a hundred and fifty millions. The 
stock of OvereND and Gurney alone, which could have been 
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sold for more than five millions, is now represented by a 
heavy liability. -Credit Companies will perhaps scarcely 
survive the failures of 1866, followed by the announcement 
that the French Crédit Mobilier, the parent and pattern 
of the whole race, for the first time closes a half year with- 
out the payment of a dividend. The special business of 
launching or supporting miscellaneous joint-stock speculations 
has never been acknowledged as legitimate by orthodox 
economists. The buoyancy of a Company which was floated 
by the Crédit Mobilier involved a corresponding tendency to 
sink, as soon as the investment was transferred to some newer 
enterprise; and the large dividends of that association were 
derived from premiums which partly represented a delusion. 
An undertaking which is supported by a prudent and pros- 
perous capitalist naturally commands public confidence, and 
the Crédit Mobilier was for many years conspicuously pros- 
perous; but, as in the case of the statesman in Philip van 
Artevelde— 

Such men are wise, and then accounted wise ; 

And so their great repute for wisdom grows ; 

Till for great wisdom a great price is bid, 

And then their wisdom they do part withal, 
A reputation for fiscal wisdom is the stock in trade of the 
Crédit Mobilier, and great prices have often been bid for in- 
stalments of the commodity. The imitative Companies in 
this country traded on the success of the Crédit Mobilier, 
but they had not had time to establish a popular character 
for themselves, and private firms and millionaires have 
for the present little reason to fear competition in the 
more ainbitious and hazardous departments of the money 
trade. Shareholders shrink even trom the simpler and safer 
business of receiving deposits and discounting commercial 
bills. It would be difficult just now to establish a new 
bank; and the shares of existing Banking Companies are for 
the most part heavily depreciated. It may be stated as an 
axiom that no honest and prudent banker can possibly break ; 
but managers, even if they are honest, are not always prudent. 
The modern practice of paying interest on deposits has 
tempted joint-stock banks to leave themselves without suffi- 
cient reserves; but it is fair to admit that no failure has 
hitherto been caused by a run of depositors. The disinclina- 
tion to invest in bets is explained by the discovery that 
limited liability, with a large unpaid capital, may easily lead 
to ruin. On the other hand, a paid-up capital would afford 
but doubtful security to creditors. 

Shares in Steamboat Companies have participated in the 
general depreciation, having perhaps been affected in the 
earlier part of the year by rumours and possibilities of war. 
The steady rise in wages and in the price of coal presses 
equally on private and on joint-stock enterprise, but the 
great lines of ocean steamers which are maintained by 
associated capital are exposed to competition subsidized 
by foreign Governments, and, when they hold Post-Office 
contracts, to incessant agitation. There appears also to bea 
vague sympathy among all the items in the Share List, 
although the conditions of prosperity in various undertakings 
may be not only different, but opposite. The depression 
of railway property proceeds from obvious causes. The 
catastrophe of the London, Chatham, and Dover Company, 
and the exposure of the deceptions practised in the North 
British accounts, have naturally shaken the confidence both 
of purchasers and of lenders. ‘The possible inability to 
renew expiring debentures had been an unforeseen danger, 
because it had never before occurred. The case of the 
Chatham Company was exceptional, and yet the collapse 
would not have taken place but for the failure of the 
contractor and principal shareholder, and for the prolonged 
difficulties of the money-market. ‘The irregularities which 
were subsequently disclosed might have been concealed from 
first to last, if the money which fell due at Midsummer could 
have been reborrowed in the ordinary course. It may be 
hoped that no other Railway Company is managed with equal 
laxity, and that dividends are not paid, as in the North 
British case, out of imaginary earnings; but no shareholder 
is absolutely certain that his Board can be trusted, and lenders 
have a right to demand an extra percentage to cover the risk 
of a fraudulent excess of debentures. The Chatham scandal 
was aggravated by Sir Morton Peto’s ill-judged appeal from 
proprietors and bondholders to a meeting of his political parti- 
sans at Bristol. Almost every Railway Company has members 
of Parliament on the direction, and all confidence would be 
at an end if constituents were substituted for auditors. The 
actual value of railway shares is diminished by the increased 
interest on debentures, as well as by the general rise in the 
cost of material and labour; yet by fur the greater part of 
the depreciation which has reduced large classes of society to 
distress must be referred to the general distrust which haa 
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been caused by the discreditable mismanagement of two or 
three Companies. 

The anxious owner of a few hundreds of pounds, who 
shrinks from railways almost as nervously as from banks and 
Credit Companies, has hitherto cherished a legitimate prefer- 
ence for the unambitious trade of supplying gas. In London, 
at least, all the conditions of the investment were prescribed 
by recent Acts of Parliament, and as the maximum dividend 
p Eee by law had generally been attained, the shareholder 
consoled himself for the impossibility of increase by the 
belief that he had purchased an approximately fixed income, 
It was no business of his to inquire whether the streets were 
effectually lighted, for the illuminating power was regulated 
by law; while the number of lamp-posts to be supplied at the 
legal price depended on the judgment and liberality of the 
local authorities. Unluckily for the gas proprietor’s security 
and peace of mind, gas became a subject of parochial agitation 
and Parliamentary inquiry, One great Company was about 
to extend its works in the neighbourhood of an episcopal 
palace, and consequently nine bishops, totally ignorant of the 
merits of the case, and superior to secular considerations 
of propriety, made their unaccustomed appearance in the 
House of Lords to defeat the Bill. A Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of last year, having received detailed evidence from 
the opponents of the Gas Companies, after intimating their 
opinion that an answer was not required, reported against the 
side which had not been heard. ‘The agitation of two years 
has reduced the value of the property of the Gas Companies 
by at least two millions. The Metropolitan Board of Works 
has lately passed a resolution which would reduce the maxi- 
mum dividend from ten to six per cent., and confiscate a pro- 
portionate amount of the capital invested in the trade. Yet the 
higher limit had been deliberately fixed by Parliament with full 
knowledge of all the circumstances, and all calculations have 
been founded on the implied bargain. One of the numerous 
disadvantages of joint-stock trading is the risk of interference 
which attends unavoidable publicity. The great bulk of the 
community can only participate in commercial profits by 
holding stock in trading Companies, and it is not their interest to 
diminish the opportunity of convenient and profitable invest- 
ments by encouraging the popular clamour against incorpo- 
rated capital. Every breach of faith with a Company which 
has, at its own risk, supplied some general want adds to the 
price of future contracts on the public behalf. If the electric 
telegraphs were to be compulsorily purchased by the Govern- 
ment at less than their value, it would be difficult to collect 
funds for similar experiments. 


ITALIAN REPUBLICANS. 


T is not unnatural to expect that Republican opinions in 

Italy may visibly increase in the next few years, The 
Italian monarchy has been of considerable service to the 
country, both in the field and in diplomacy, during an anxious 
and perilous period; and the present dynasty began to deserve 
well of the Italians by its honest loyalty, long before it was 
elevated from a Piedmontese to a national throne. At 
last, however, the independence and unity of Italy is 
accomplished; and before long we may expect to hear 
it said, by a certain class of thinkers, that monarchy in 
Italy has played its part and must make way for some- 
thing else. In a country newly formed, and scarcely yet 
organized upon a monarchical basis, a popular preference 
for republican over monarchical institutions would not be 
an alarming or an astonishing phenomenon. No violence is 
there done by such a movement to old traditions; there is 
nothing in it of the nature of a revolutionary upheaval ; 
order, property, and law are put in no visible peril; the 
rights and interests of no class are necessarily disturbed ; 
and the question, to English statesmen of every party, would 
appear one only affecting the country itself in which 
it was entertained. A Belgian republic, it is true, would 
be regarded with uneasiness by Belgium’s two powerful 
neighbours, and her adherence to that form of Government 
which is least distasteful to the authorities of Europe is one 
of the methods by which she purchases from France and 


’ Prussia the right to continue to exist. Republican capitals 


have a tendency to become asyla gentium. Refugees and 
malcontents flock to them in large numbers; and Brussels 
is already too like Geneva in its democratic instincts for 


_ the paternal Governments of the Continent to desire to see 


it turned into a regular city of refuge for their natural 


_ enemy, the conspirator. But Italy is not Belgium. In the 
| first place, Florence is less central than Brussels; nor does the 
- Italian metropolis speak a language which has become, one 

might almost say, the language of civilized politics. In the 


second place, the Italians, unlike the Belgians, no longer 

hold their national independence upon sufferance. But the 

widest difference of all consists in this—that the Italians 

are pre-eminently an intellectual people, and that Europe 

recognises them as such. ‘There is, for example, a great 
struggle going on in Belgium, as there is in Italy, between the 

Catholic Church and the advanced Liberal party, which makes 
Belgian party questions interesting to those who can wade 
through the mass of detail in which they are buried. But 
while in Belgium this religious contest produces a ferment 
of local passions singularly resembling a storm in a slop- 
basin, in Italy the main result of the Papal controversy 

is a clear resolve on the part of all educated people to put an 
end to the temporal claims of the Church, and to confine 
religion to its own proper sphere. Italy comes to the 
religious questions of the day in an intellectual, while Belgium 
comes to them in a sectarian and party, spirit. The curious 
passage in Baron Ricasow1’s letter to the Bishops which points 
out to the Porg and his ecclesiastics the extreme happiness of 
Christians, Mussulmen, and Jews, all living in harmony 
together in Italy, as they do in Baltimore, is a specimen of 
the temper in which Italian politicians approach such subjects. 
On looking into the matter, this appeared to Baron Ricasoii 
the logical and consistent solution of all the difficulties con- 
nected with Church and State. He was so much struck with 
the theoretical force of it that he scarcely considered how the 
Pore would stare at the bare idea of his Bishops being talked to 
in such a strain, or of Sr. Perer’s successor being asked to sit 
side by side with the representatives of Manomet and Con- 
rucius. The logical spirit in which Baron Ricasout addressed 
himself to the discussion of the proposal for “a free Church in 
“‘a free State” is characteristic of the best Italians. They are at 
present keenly interested in applying political theories to poli- 
tical practice. This feature gives them a claim to general 
attention and respect. They will be permitted by the rest of 
Europe to work out their various ideas without interruption, 
until they push them to the point of interfering with the con- 
venience of their neighbours. If Italy determines to become 
republican, republican she will be allowed to become. 

The Italian Republicans base their dislike of the present 
system on several grounds, They think, in the first place, that 
the existence of the Court, and of the Ministerial and political 
intrigues to which the various interests connected with a 
Court give rise, have led to corruption in the other branches 
of State administration. Cavour himself, in his lifetime, was 
accused of being a wire-puller, and the accusation was not 
perhaps altogether groundless, Ever since his death, it is 
alleged that Italian Ministers have been guilty of the same 
misdemeanour, and that incapacity in the Administration has 
been supported by venality and sycophancy in the Legislature. 
The party of progress does not believe that the nation is 
governed either honestly or ably, and it attributes this failure 
to the narrowness of the circle irom which the national admi- 
nistrators are drawn. This view is by no means taken by Maz- 
zinian agitators alone. It is shared to a certain extent by the 
general public, and, just as the late Prince Consort thought, 
during the Crimean war, that representative institutions were 
on their trial, the Italians felt, during the last campaign, with 
respect to their own monarchy. The reply of the Legislature 
to the King of Iraty’s Speech is not by any means unfriendly 
or discourteous, but it is straightforward and uncompromising 
to a degree which would sound odd in most Royal ears, 
Nothing could be further from our English notion of an 
“echo” to the Speech from the Throne. ‘There is not a word 
in it to show that the Italians are satisfied with the internal ad- 
ministration of the country, but there is plenty, on the contrary, 
which hints that they are of opinion that matters might be ma- 
naged better and more cheaply than at present. Good advice is 
lavishly sown from the beginning to the end of the document, 
and it is clear that the Ministers of the Crown will not be 
allowed to govern without strict and close supervision on the 
part of the country. Victor EmManvet seldom seems, except 
when he visits a newly annexed or newly liberated province, 
to be rewarded by enthusiasm on the part of his subjects, 
And when a new kingdom is cold and impassive towards 
a dynasty that has not yet reigned six years, it is clear 
that the dynasty in question has got no easy task before it. 
In answer to all the criticisms so liberally passed upon the 
Italian monarchy, and to the threats of coming disaster which are 
directed against it, it is sufficient to observe that the present 
monarchical constitution in Italy, so far from having failed, has 
had as yet no adequate trial. ‘There have, indeed, been innu- 
merable predictions of its failure. Europe has been over and 
over again informed confidentially by the leaders of European 
revolution that the King of Iracy had betrayed his trust, that 
his Ministers had leagued themselves with the French to sell 
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the interests of their fellow-countrymen, and were in the habit 
of alternately bartering away their consciences to the Pope 
and to the Emperor of the Frencu. It is time now to ask 
to what all these sinister vaticinations have come. Where is 
the secret treaty that we were told was tied up with blue 
ribbon in Signor Venosta’s drawer? What has become of 
the nefarious contract to surrender the line of the Sesia to 
France ?—a contract on the existence of which a well-known 
anarchist was content to stake his reputation. All these anti- 
national conspiracies and treacheries turn out to have been 
the baseless product of an excitable revolutionary imagina- 
tion. They have come simply to nothing; and when next 
M. Mazzin1 prophesies disaster, he ought in fairness to 


“wear the blue ribbon of which he has talked so much 


round his own neck. Nobody imputes to that well-known 
political incendiary any conscious dishonesty. But what 
is to be thought of the temper and judgment of a man 
who, in a moment of some considerable commotion, levels 
at the head of his own national Government a charge 
which proves afterwards to be so gross and so unfounded? 
The inference to be drawn from it is that he is not a fair 
judge of the motives or policy of a Government which he has 
unjustly assailed. In summing up the merits or demerits of 
the Italian monarchy, it will hereafter be necessary to 
remember that it is daily and hourly libelled by men whose 
worst and most daring libels against it have exploded; that 
it is now called incapable by agitators who have been wrong- 
fully denouncing it as base, and that the King of IraLy ought 
not to be weighed in balances supplied by men whose balances 
have been uniformly proved untrustworthy. 

Turning from insinuations and calumnies to history and fact, 
it cannot, we think, be truthfully maintained that the Italian 
monarchy has fallen short of its plain duties. Whatever short- 
comings there have been lie at the door of the Legislature 
rather than at the door of the Crown. Upon one occasion only 
has it been even rumoured that the caprices of the ‘Throne 
were indulged at the cost of the interests of the State, and that 
was when Baron Ricasoit was last in office. His dismissal 
was popularly, and not perhaps without reason, ascribed to 
some “ back-stairs” influence. It is proper, however, to 
remember that Baron Ricasoit had not succeeded in his public 
administration of affairs any more than he succeeded in his 
private relations with the Court, and that he possessed the 
confidence of the Legislature as little as he had acquired the 
personal sympathy of the Kine. It is substantially and 
virtually true that Italy has enjoyed, under Vicror EmmanveL, 
the privileges of self-government, and that the dearth of 
capacity among the successive Cabinets cannot be visited 
fairly upon the monarch. It is not necessary to maintain that 
there are no symptoms of ignoble agencies at work in the 
higher circles of Italian politics. Public affairs might probably 
be managed better, and even more honestly, than they are, 
especially in the distribution of official patronage. But it is 
not easy to connect these faults with Royalty. Victor 
Emaanvev has not shown the faintest wish to interfere with 
the expressed desires of his subjects. He has been personally 
loyal to the programme set before him by his Ministers and 
his Parliament, and it is perhaps some slight advantage to 
be governed by a monarch whose virtues and vices are those 
of the ordinary country gentleman. Complaints are occa- 
sionally heard to the effect that the Kine cannot be brought 
to understand that he is not, and never can be, a politician. 
However this may be, he at all events is no arbitrary ruler. 
His dictation, such as it is, is always well meaning, and con- 
fined strictly within constitutional limits. And there is this 
paramount advantage in having him nominally at the head 
of affairs. While he is on the throne, he is a lasting 
badge of Italian unity. He has fought and won its 
battles, and dishonouring him would be almost like tearing 
to pieces the national Italian flag. No King that ever existed 
was more thoroughly interested in governing well, and few 
have ever shown so earnest a wish to be true and faithful to 
the ideas of their people. A cleverer man might make a more 
ambitious, but would scarcely make a more harmless, chief. 

Only rash and imprudent persons will venture to guess at 
the fature which is in store for the Italian Peninsula. It may 
be that the Federal principle will in course of time prevail 
over the monarchical. The Federal tie has shown itself else- 
where durable and strong, and it is impossible to say that it 
is not capable of securing national unity and independence. 
But, looking at the condition of Italy, impartial spectators 
may be pardoned for believing that Italy is not ripe 
for a federation of republics. Naples, for instance, has 
very little that is republican about it. It is by no means 
clear that any movement in such a direction would not add 
considerable strength to the reactionary party, and that the 


reactionary party, so reinforced, might not even replace a 
Bournon, were there no Royal rival in the field. Turning 
from internal to external politics, Italians are justified in pre- 
ferring a monarchy to one or more republics upon similar 
grounds. There is no wish on the part of Europe to interfere 
with Italy’s free action. But Italy is dependent to a certain 
extent for her future Continental position upon the good- 
will of Europe. And monarchical institutions are, in the eye 
of Europe, a guarantee of national stability which democratic 
institutions cannot give. Democracy pure and simple has not 
hitherto succeeded in gaining the confidence of the friends of 
order. If money is to be borrowed by Italy, if public works 
are to be undertaken, if the Catholic question is to be satis- 
factorily settled, if Italian diplomacy is to be respected, Kings 
will be useful to the Italians, even though they may have their 
weak points. Considering that no case has been fairly made 
out against them, Italians may reasonably pause and reflect 
how many material advantages, in the present state of Europe, 
follow from possessing them. The truth is, that the political 
attack which is being made upon Royalty in Italy is not 
the sober result of philosophical reflection, but the result of 
the foregone conclusions of an extreme school of doctrinaires. 
M. Mazzint thinks that nothing good can come of kings or 
priests, and he has indoctrinated his followers with the belief. 
Italy will do well to ask herself whether the events of M. 
Mazzin's career have made him an impartial judge. 


SPAIN. 


_ state of Spanish aflairs would be ludicrous, if the 
degradation of a great country were a fit subject for 
ridicule. The belief in the vitality of free institutions which 
prevailed twenty or thirty years ago was a generous super- 
stition ; but recent experience has shown that freedom, if not a 
delicate plant, requires a suitable atmosphere and soil. Over 
the greater part of the Continent, the cause of liberty has 
receded within the present generation; and Italy,which forms 
an exception to the general statement, is as yet ouly trying an 
experiment. No part of Europe, however, has sunk to the 
level of Spain. Material prosperity, exemption from foreign 
interference, the practical extinction of dynastic rivalries 
and of revolutionary agitation, in removing all plausible 
excuses for tyrannical encroachments, have only en- 
couraged a corrupt Court to indulge in the wildest 
eaprices of despotism. When Puiir VI. was governed 
by an Italian singer, when Cuarves IV. and his son were con- 
tending for pre-eminence in baseness, the Spanish Govern- 
ment was not more contemptible than at present, and it was 
probably less oppressive. The eighteenth century under- 
stood but imperfectly the machinery of absolute government, 
as it was afterwards constructed with masterly intelligence by 
Napo.eon, to be caricatured by the vilest of his copyists. 
When the power of the Crown was theoretically un- 
restricted, the Kine disposed of no elaborate police, the 
army was rarely used for purposes of coercion, and the 
national customs were habitually respected. Queen IsaBELLA 
was place: on the throne, to the exclusion of the male 
heir, as the representative of Constitutional Government; but 
the reactionary party and the clergy have found that they 
wasted their energies in supporting the legitimate pre- 
tender, for the Queen has heartily adopted the royally selfish 
doctrine that it matters little what becomes of her body i 
she can save her soul. The body is of course a figure, signi- 
fying her temporal interests, her duties, and especially her 
subjects. All other considerations are postponed to the 
speculative and prospective profits which she may personally 
derive from compliance with the dictates of her wonder- 
working nun and her confessor. A Chinese dignitary 
has lately published an ingenious argument against Chris- 
tianity, which is rendered less conclusive by an insufficient 
acquaintance with the facts. If the author of the pro- 
clamation had been familiar with the professions and practice 
of the Queen of Spain, he might have found stronger illnstra- 
tions of the alleged incompatibility of religion with public and 
private morality. 

A system ot government which may approve itself to the 
consciences of female fanatics and monks causes astonishment 
only because it is administered by a soldier of long experience 
in affairs. The latest proceedings of Narvaez might have 
been prompted by a cynical desire to convince the world 
of the indifference of Spaniards to liberty. The Presipent 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and a hundred and twenty 
of the members, had signed a petition or memorial to 
the QureNn against the present suspension of constitutional 
rights, ‘Fhe presentation of the document was entrusted to 
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Queen, “ in violation of the laws.” Even Marshal Serrano, the 
President of the Senate, has been arrested for a similar offence. 
The vengeance of the Minister is, however, not appeased by the 
extravagant punishment of a few political opponents, for the 
CaprTain-GENERaL of New Castile has issued an order to the 
Civil Governor of the province to discover and arrest all 
persons who may have signed “ the clandestine document.” 
It seems that the protest “was exhibited for clandestine sig- 
“ nature in the Chamber of Deputies, thus violating the laws 
“ in the sanctuary in which they are framed.” A sanctuary 
which provides exceptional liability to punishment is a 
singular institution, and there is a novel audacity in the 
assumption that members of Parliament are peculiarly 
culpable if they interfere in politics. As a precaution 
against the renewal of similar scandals, the Captain-GENERAL 
instructs his subordinate to exclude from the building 
all persons except the officers of the establishment, and 
the Conservative or Ministerial deputies. The favoured 
adherents of the cause of order are provided with cards, 
to be presented to the sentinels when they wish to enter the 
Chamber. As the Caprain-GexeraL eloquently remarks in 
conclusion, “ Nothing is so great as justice, nothing so 
“ estimable as peace and order.” ‘The Civil Governor has 
issued a corresponding circular directing the police to take 
all persons who have signed the protest to a military prison, 
there to await the decision of the CapTain-GeneraL. The 
organs of Spanish despotism are apparently anxious to prove 
that a monarchy can rivala Jacobinical Convention in revolu- 
tionary violence. The Paris Mountain of 1794 was not more 
arbitrary and capricious than the Madrid Camarilla. 


In a country accustomed to revolt on the most frivolous occa- 
sions, the ostentatious violation of the law and constitution has 
hitherto provoked no resistance. Only a year ago General 
Prim rose against the comparatively moderate Administration 
of Marshal O’DonneLL, and O’DonneLL and Narvaez him- 
self have in former years raised themselves to power by simi- 
lar demonstrations. Spanish soldiers will fight to make 
sergeants into lieutenants and generals into marshals; but it 
is not worth their while to bestir themselves for the mere 
purpose of rescuing Spain from the very insolence of tyranny. 
General Prim, who is supposed to await in exile an op- 
portunity for renewing his struggle for power, probably knows 
that his chances of success would not be appreciably in- 
creased by championship of the Constitution and of 
freedom. When some intrigue of the palace endangers the 
position of Narvarz and Gonsaez Bravo, a high-sounding 
proclamation will announce the advent of some military 
adventurer who hopes to exercise absolute power in his 
turn. A revolution would only amount to a shuffling of 
cards from the same pack. If parchments were sufficient secu- 
rities for freedom, Deputies and Senators would not be trans- 
ported by the order of Ministers, for the Spanish Constitution 
is framed on the most approved Parliamentary model. It is 
generally thought that the national character is not de- 
ficient in spirit; and yet it is uncertain whether the 
proceedings of the Ministers excite even silent indignation. 
‘The explanation is perhaps to be found in the sociai condition 
which is common to Spain with almost every other Continental 
country. The violence of the Government is probably di- 
rected only against the educated classes, who are alone capa- 
ble of political opposition and of intelligent attachment to 
constitutional rights. The power of the nobles had been 
crushed by the Hapssnura Kings, and their class was, under 
the Boursons, as in France at the same time, unpopular 
and powerless. The only form of liberty which ever excited 
even a transient interest among the mass of the Spanish 
populace was the French democracy of the Constitutions of 
1812 and 1823. No powerful minority has leng existed 
to check the usurpation of the Crown; and, in the absence 
of any organic power in the community, the army and its 
managers have become practically supreme. As, even in Spain, 
an ambitious soldier can scarcely profess to represent only 
his own personal interests, Mmisters and leaders of revo- 
lutions have, sooner or later, formed an alliance for objects 
of mutual advantage with the Court. Among a score of pre- 
tenders to power, Espartero alone has a reputation for honesty, 
confirmed by his singular want of resolution and his 
final relapse into obscurity. O’DenxeLi rose above the 
vulgar level of an ordinary Spanish general, and it was 
probubly because he occasionally displayed symptoms of 


in case of failure they and their partisans would be hanged, 
shot, or transported; and the Gum values a servant who 
can never trouble her with conscientious objections. Little 
as her tem welfare may weigh in the balance against 
her salvation, she will not hesitate to make the best 
of both worlds, as long as orthodoxy can be sustained 
by the bayonet and the halter. Equality and envy have 
rendered freedom precarious in all parts of the Continent, 
but secular absolutism retains a decent regard for order 
and for law. The peculiar disadvantages of Spain are 
the remarkable form of piety which prevails at Court, and the 
subordination of civil authority to military force. The armies 
of France, of Austria, and of Prussia are at least loyal to the 
Crown, which is rendered irresistible by their support ; but the 
corrupt and feeble Government of Spain depends on a series 
of bargains with a succession of upstart generals. Public 
opinion is powerless, and non-existent, and civilians 
are excluded from political life, unless they condescend, like 
the present Minister of the Interior, to become servile instru- 
ments of shameless misgovernment. 


WATER SUPPLY FOR LONDON. 


COMMISSION has been appointed to inquire into the 

best sources of water-supply for London and other large 
towns. The Duke of Ricumonp, who has had large experience 
in Parliamentary Committees, has been judiciously appointed 
Chairman. Sir Jonn Tuwarrtes and Alderman repre- 
sent the Metropolitan Board of Works and the Corporation, 
and Mr. T. E. Harrison and Colonel Harness will aid the 
Commission with their professional skill as engineers. The 
inquiry is not likely to result in any immediate measure, as 
the demand for water is not yet sufficiently urgent to reconcile 
the great towns to the outlay by which alone their wants 
could be permanently supplied. At a certain cost, an 
unlimited quantity of pure water could be laid on to the 
highest story of every house in England; nor would it be- 
necessary to divert any portion of the supply from mills, 
from navigation, or generally from the channels which at 
present convey the water to the sea. The rainfall, which 
is the source of all springs and is far more 
than sufficient for all purposes to which it could possibly 
be applied. Even in the Home counties, if the surface were 
level and exempt from drainage, consumption, and evapora- 


tion, the rainfall of an average year would cover the ground 
_ two feet deep; and in Wales, in the Lake district, in Devon- 
| shire, and in some other parts of the country, the quanti 
stoyed would be two, three, or even four, times as great. rf 
perfect supply depends only on money and water; and if 
proper methods are used, the water will certainly be forth- 
coming. The Duke of Ricumoxp and his colleagues will 
probably not enter minutely into the money question, 
but they will perform a useful service if they recom- 
mend for future use the most complete and economical 
plan which can be devised by water-engineers. Nature 
and Mr, Bateman have provided a perfect model in the 
Glasgow Waterworks; but in creating the inexhaustible 
reservoir of Loch Katrine, nature did much more than half 
the work. A lake sufrounded by hills of a formation anterior 
to the limestone rocks holds and filters soft water, which only 
needs proper conduits to take it wherever it may be wanted 
in the lower country. The fortunate engineer pad not even 
the trouble and expense of providing compensation reservoirs, 
to make good the amount of water which he abstracted. 
Manchester, Liverpool, and most of the great Northern and 
Midland towns have incurred great expense in purchasing the 
water of large drainage areas, either in money, or, more often, 
in works of compensation. Both Manchester and Liverpool 
lie within reach of lofty and barren moors, where the 
water can be collected before it is injured by agricul- 
tural or commercial industry. By constructing large reser- 
voirs, from which a regulated ‘cilia passes daily into the 
streams and rivers, engineers can generally satisfy millowners 
and proprietors of rights of navigation, who watch 
with justifiable vigilance every interference with the ga- 
thering grounds of their various waters. The streams are 
generally improved in utility by the approximately equal flow 
of the compensation water in dry and wet scasons. The 
floods of winter are held in reserve to balance the drought of 
summer, and the quantity supplied to the streams olten ex- 
ceeds the amount which is taken for water-supply. As, how- 
ever, the storage-of flood waters impedes the periodical scour 
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of the channels in heavy rain, the manufacturers who 
require pure water for their various processes often object to 
the substitution of a regular flow for an intermittent stream ; 
and it becomes necessary to buy off their opposition by 
delivering pure or “ washing” water from the reservoirs by a 
separate system of distribution, The whole difficulty thus 
resolves itself into a question of expense, and the imperfect 
supply of some of the Northern towns is caused either by re- 
luctance to incur the necessary cost, or, in some instances, by 
miscalculation on the part of engineers. It isa public misfortune 
when the only rights affected are those of millowners, for they 
willingly accept a liberal compensation in money, with the 
purpose of substituting steam-power for the fall of water. 
The abstraction of streams without a compensating provision 
of storage ought in almost all cases to be prohibited. 
London is less favourably situated than Manchester or Liver- 
pool, for, in addition to other inconveniences, the water of 
the Thames, of the Lea, and of the New River comes 
from the chalk, and consequently holds in solution a 
large percentage of carbonate of lime. Although the 
hardness of the water may be corrected by boiling, as every 
owner of an incrusted tea-kettle may observe, the disadvan- 
tages of the London water are numerous and obvious. It 
happens, indeed, fortunately that Thames water has a remark- 
able power of precipitating organic impurities; but it would 
be better to begin with water which required no purifying. 
It is a still graver objection to the present system that the 
waters of the Thames are diverted from the channel of the 
river to supply about a million and a half of people, forming 
one half of the metropolitan population. The mains carry 
away a not inconsiderable river running from thirty to 
forty millions of gallons a day, only to rejoin the Thames 
at Erith in an altered condition. If the supply were re- 
stored to the stream, the briny water in dry weather would 
not come so high up the river; and the nuisance which is 
sometimes experienced in summer would be proportionally 
diminished. The only moorlands near London are the sandy 
heaths of Surrey, and the water which they supply is per- 
fectly soft. Fifteen years ago Mr. Napier and other engineers 
proposed to substitute the Bagshot springs for the Thames 
and for the Hertfordshire rivers, but they failed to prove that 
it would be possible to obtain a sufficient quantity of water. 
The streams of the district are few and scanty, and to obtain 
any considerable quantity it would be necessary to provide an 
enormous drainage area. 

The terms of the Commission imply a belief that it may be 


butive works to a new supply was estimated in 1851 at 
1,000,000/., and a much larger expense would be incurred 
if all the existing mains and pipes were superseded. If 
the Metropolitan Board of Works undertook the construction, 
it could only recoup itself by obtaining a Parliamentary 
monopoly of supply, which it would be absurdly iniquitous to 
confer, except on the purchase of the property of the Water 
Companies. The practical solution of the question will pro- 
bably be postponed for several years. In the meantime, the 
Commission will be usefully employed in ascertaining the 
conditions of the problem. 


MEXICO, 


A’ last the recent history of Mexico is known with 
tolerable fulness and accuracy. Lately we have had a 
confused mass of telegrams, letters, communications, and 
guesses; for rumour has found a fertile field in the story of 
events so strange and so remote, and the sad truth has been 
unpalatable to so many. ‘To France, especially, the truth has 
been, and is, as sad as it is humiliating. The simple fact is that 
the French have behaved shamefully in Mexico. The false 
position in which they have found themselves has driven them 
to do things which must cause many a bitter pang of shame to 
the many honourable men who are to be found in the French 
army of occupation, and the tidings of which must sting the 
Emperor with remorse and confusion, and possibly with 
fear. Will France bear that a veil should be quietly 
thrown over the whole history of the expedition—that no 
notice should be taken of the affronts to which the Govern- 
ment has been exposed at the hands of the Americans, 
nor of the waste of blood and treasure that has been in- 
curred, nor of the broken faith and the painful conse- 
quenees of broken faith which have stained the French name 
in the latter days of the occupation? The wisest thing for 
France would be perhaps to let all this pass into oblivion, and 
the French Government will strain every nerve to hide what 
has happened from the knowledge of the public. But it is quite 
certain that a free country of the first rank could not endure 
to have suffered and to have done what France has suffered 
and done lately in Mexico. Not only have the French 
been driven ignominiously from the positions they had occu- 
pied, but they have actually had to sue for safety to the enemies 
they affected to despise. They have sacrificed their supporters, 
and betrayed those who trusted in them. Above all, they 


have sacrificed and betrayed the unfortunate prince whom 


necessary to resort to Wales or to the North of England; and | 


in either district an unlimited supply of the softest water 
may be procured, It is true that the Thames, or any consider- 
able river, might provide more water than London will ever 
require, if artificial lakes were excavated in some part of its 
upper course. It is possible that such measures may hereafter 
be adopted for other purposes, as for navigation or for the 
scour of the estuary. Thoughtful observers, remembering 


the droughts of several recent summers, must have seen | 


with a kind of regret the wasteful floods which pass to the sea 
in the rainy months. In almost all parts of Great Britain 
the rivers have been injuriously aflected by the extension of 
agricultural drainage. A morass is the natural fecder of a 
stream, affording it a slow and permanent supply. In the 
good old days wet clay lands were almost as good as bogs; 
but modern improvements have converted sponges into tree 
channels, which leave the land dry a few hours aiter rain, and 
consequently starve the streams and rivers. As it would not 
be worth while to sacrifice the land to the water, artificial 
reservoirs aré the only mode of compensating for the 
destruction of natural storage. Depletion of the veins 
would be remedied by the construction of additional 
arteries. The Thames water is, however, too hard for 
convenient domestic use, and the land on the banks is so 
valuable that reservoirs on the Thames would probably 


they persuaded to be an Emperor. They have prevented him 
and his party from forming an army, or taking any measures 
for defence. They have tried to bribe the Liberals to let the 
French troops get off uninjured by delivering over to them 
unprotected the poor wretches who have ventured to call 
themselves Imperialists, or have been friendly to the French. 
Marshal Bazaise has had only one object in view — not 
the defence of his flag, or the maintenance of the fidelity 
due to those who trusted him, but the safe retirement of 
the greatest possible number of French soldiers. It may 
be said that this was merely the unhappy consequence 
of the despatch of the French army to the country; that 
Marshal Bazarne was really powerless, and knew himself 


to be so, and that to get his troops away was the first 


cost more than the storage and transmission of the requisite | 


supply from the hills of Wales. In the Principality, 
if there are few lakes, there are numerous and abundant 
rivers, and the Wye with its tributaries, or the Dee, 
might with proper arrangements be made to afford the neces- 
vary supply without injury to the stream. The riparian 
proprietors and the owners of fisheries would profit by 
compensation in summer, and they could well spare the 
superfluous floods. The Lake district would be more ad- 
vantageous, inasmuch as its reservoirs are ready-made; but 
the greater distance from London might constitute an ob- 
jection, unless it were found practicable to supply other 
considerable towns by the way. in either case several millions 
would be wanted, and it is not easy to see how they are 
to be raised. ‘The cost of adapting the present Suzi 


thing he had to think of. Very great allowance is to be 
made on this score. He has been in a position of the 
most cruel difficulty; for the Americans dictated to his 
master, and his master was wise enough to bear with and 
yield to a dictation which he was not strong enough to resent. 
But what a lesson this painful and mournfll end of the 
French expedition in Mexico carries with it; and what 
volumes of warning it gives us against all random, ill- 
considered, ambitious interference in the affairs of other 
nations ! 

But the French are not the only nation who have shown « 
disposition to interfere in Mexico. The Americans, having 
driven the French out, or at least secured their departure, 
have been hesitating whether they shall or shall not take 
Mexico under some sort of protectorate. And as they were 
obliged to select some Mexican chief as their instrument and 
protegé, they selected Juarez. General Surman and Mr. 
CAMPBELL were sent to confer with Juarez, to comfort and 
encourage him, and possibly to offer some sort of assistance. 
But, in order to comfort aman, he must be discoverable ; and 
this was the great difficulty with Juarez. The emissaries of 
the Washington Government could not find Juarez. ‘They 
came to Vera Cruz, and were very civilly received there 
by the officials, for Vera Cruz is in the hands of the French, 
and the French, who themselves were treating with JUAREZ or 
the Juarists, were perfectly ready to fall into the Americar 
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plans. Nor did there seem to be much difliculty in 
setting up a new Government, for the French had done 
their best to make the Emprror clear out of the country, 
and he himself was ready to abdicate. He went to Orizaba 
distracted in mind and perplexed in counsel. He had a strong 
sense of resentment against the French, and might have been 
very willing to stay to spite them; but he saw that the Mexi- 
cans thought him only an incumbrance, and that, as he must 
goseoncr or later, he had better go at once. He was also 
overcome with grief at the sad tidings he received of the state 
of the Empress’s mind, and he naturally wished to get away 
to Europe as soon as he decently could. He would, there can 
be little doubt, have gone down to Vera Cruz and embarked 
in the Dandoro, an Austrian corvette waiting for him there, 
had not his purpose been suddenly changed by a curious and 
total revolution in the opinions of the leading Mexicans. They 
had received tidings of the negotiations carried on by the 
French with the Juarists, and they found that the French, 
in order to secure their own retreat, were willing, not only to 
abandon their friends and supporters, but to take care that 
they should be utterly defenceless when attacked by the 
Liberals. The Church party, which had originally invited 
the Exsperor to Mexico, and which has had a long feud 
with the party which the French allowed everywhere to 
triumph, perceived that what had happened elsewhere would 
happen in the city of Mexico, and that their bodies would be 
given over to the sword and their property to pillage. 
They borrowed courage from despair, and determined 
to make a stand for their lives and property; and their 
resolution was strengthened by the opportune arrival at 
Vera Cruz of Minamon and Marques, two of their chiefs 
in former days. But their only hope of being able to 
occupy an independent position lay in their securing the 
countenance of the Emprror. They must have a Govern- 
ment which the French could not pretend not to recognise, 
and which would supply a machinery for organizing their 
defence. Accordingly, the chiefs of the party went down to 
Orizaba, and implored the Emperor not to desert them. He 
has not shown much decision of character at this great crisis 
of his destiny, nor inspired much confidence in himself, 
but he is far too honourable a man to remain deaf to such 
an appeal. He could not behave like the French, and 
slink away in safety, leaving those who had trusted him to 
be butchered; and he accordingly consented to return to 
Mexico and assume once more the reins of government. 


Meanwhile a change was coming over the opinions of a 
considerable section of the Liberal party. They were willing 
to call themselves Juarists so long as to be a Juarist merely 
meant to be an enemy of the Emperor, whom they hated a 
dittle, and of the French, whom they hated very much. But 
when they saw that Juarez was to be a nominee of the 
American Government, and to be reinstated as President 
under an arrangement between the Americans and the 
French, they began to think they might be defeating 
their own ends by supporting him. The Mexicans, like 
all Spaniards, hate foreigners, and are as reluctant to have 
Americans ruling over them, and disposing of them and 
their fortunes, as they have been to have the French in 
their country supporting an Austrian Empire. It so happened 
that, at this particular moment, the only person against whom 
both the French and the Americans were combining their 
efforts was the Emperor; and thus the Liberals, or at least a 
section of the Liberals in and near Mexico, came by a sudden 
turn of thought to look on the very man aguinst whom they 
had been intriguing and fighting as the best representative 
of tle native Mexican interest as opposed to that of the 
foreigner. Draz, a noted Liberal chiet, passed over to the 
Emperor with eight thousand men, and the Emperor returned 
to Mexico with the goodwill of the Church party, from whom 
he had been alienated, and of the Liberals, who had tried to 
turn him out of the country. He, however, as well as his 
own supporters, was perfectly aware that his tenure of power 
under such circumstances could only be temporary. He had 
only returned to his capital to serve an accidental and 
transient purpose—that of securing the organization of some 
kind of Government which, on the one hand, should pro- 
tect the inhabitants of the city from being robbed and 
murdered, and on the other, should deprive foreigners of 
the opportunity of interfering. In order to lose no time, 
and to fix in some way the destiny of the country before 
fresh calamities or fresh interference should fix it tor them, 
the advisers of the Emrerorn recommended that he himself 
should summon a Convention which should decide under 
what iorm the Government should thencejorth be carried 
on, and, ii an Empire were selected, what should be the 


constitution and legal position of the Empire, and what com- 
promises should be made between the contending parties by 
whose concurrence it would be formed. From telegrams of a 
recent date, it would seem that Marshal Bazarye has ac- 
quiesced in this arrangement ; nor is there any reason why the 
French or the Americans should disapprove of it. The 
French may look on it with some satisfaction, as it will shield 
them from the reproach of having given over a defenceless 
capital to be plundered, and will enable them to say that, at 
any rate, they left behind them the Government which the 
Mexicans themselves wished for. The Americans, too, may be 
very thankful if they can thus rid themselves of the burden- 
some task of deciding on and supporting a particular Mexican 
Government. Congress has recently passed a resolution to 
the effect that it will support the Presipenr in giving a better 
tone to the national voice about Mexico. But the time has 
now come when it is not a question of tones and voices, but a 
question of men and money for years, in order to occupy 
Mexico under the name of protecting it. The tone of the 
national voice has been good enough to bark the French out 
of Mexico, and now nothing more is to be done by barking. 
If the French go away, and the Mexicans, even under the 
auspices of the Emperor Maxniiian, set up a Government 
of their own, the Americans will hesitate before they actively 
help Juarez to put this Government down. Whether, even 
if they do not interfere, the Government they set up can last, 
is a different matter, as to which the long sad story of 
Mexican revolutions forbids the expression of any confident 
opinion. 


DIGESTS AND CODES. 


A COMMISSION, under the presidency of Lord Cran- 
worTH, has recently been issued “ to inquire into the 
“ expediency of a Digest of Law, and the best means of ac- 
“ complishing that object, and of otherwise exhibiting in a 
“ compendious and accessible form the law as embodied iu 
“ judicial decisions.” Lawyers have been a little puzzled to 
guess what the precise scope of this Commission is intended to 
be. That a digest, to be of any service, must either enact by 
authority delegated to its framers, or at any rate suggest to 
Parliament, the removal of a host of inconsistencies which 
deform our law, is obvious enough ; and it is scarcely less ob- 
vious that it must, sooner or later, lead to the compilation of a 
code. Though all reference to anything beyond a mere digest 
of existing law is perhaps prudently avoided in the language of 
the Commission, there can be no doubt that, if it owes its 
origin (as is reported) to a lawyer as large-minded as Lord 
Justice Catrns, the natural sequel of the work can scarcely 
have been overlooked. A digest, as a step to a code, may be 
of the highest value. A mere analytical index of the law as 
it is would only add one more to a class of books which 
already forms one of the most extensive and least scientific de- 
partments of a lawyer’s library. For many years the idea 
of reducing the law of England from its present chaotic state 
to the symmetry of a definite code has floated through the 
minds of our ablest jurists; but the difficulties of the task 
have been so apparent, and the doubts as to the extent to 
which the work could be carried, or ought to be carried, have 
been so considerable, that, except in one special department, 
nothing has been done. Asa preliminary, however, towards 
final codification, the labour of weeding the Statute-Book 
of the text of repealed and obsolete laws has not been 
thrown away. Thanks to the quiet toil of some able 
lawyers, whose work has not yet been adequately appre- 
ciated by the public, this first instalment of a large 
scheme of what scientific men would call “the reduction of 
* Jegal observations ” has been almost completed, and in a short 
time we may hope to see a new edition of the Statutes, cf 
about one-quarter of their old bulk, containing every enact- 
ment which still remains in force. 

This, though a very laborious task, was easy compared 
with the gigantic enterprise of reducing all the recorded 
decisions of our Courts to a consistent and philosophical 
code. If ever this great work should be achieved, we 
may be sure that it will only be by slow and gradual steps. 
Other nations, it is true, have had their codes, but an 
English code would require to be something very differen: 
from, and much more complete than, the Code Napoleon, 
which is law in most European Courts. ‘The great pecu- 
liarity of English jurisprudence has always been its rever- 
ence for authority and precedent. ‘This feeling has been 
often ridiculed by many distinguished jurists, and perhaps 
even the most painfully learned case lawyer to be found 
among our practitioners would admit that unsound ~ 
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are almost daily pronounced, from the dread which our Judges 
feel of being wiser than their predecessors. In this country 
we have gone mad in our worship of precedent; but at the 
same time it is to be remembered that it is almost as important 
that the law should be certain as it is that the law should be 
just. Certainty and uniformity of decision can only be secured 
by preserving in some shape the essence of previous judgments 
for the guidance of the Courts before which the questions | 
which daily crop up come for decision. In almost all other | 
civilized countries comparatively little importance is attached | 
to uniformity of decision. It shocks no one in France to know 
that, on precisely the same state of facts, you may chance to 
get a judgment in 1866 the very reverse of one pronounced 
by a Court of co-ordinate jurisdiction in 1865. Such a code 
as the Code Napoleon is no protection against eccentricities of 
this kind. It enunciates broad principles in language generally 
perspicuous enough, but it does not sufficiently descend into 
detail to give any effective guidance in half the cases that 
come before the Courts. Such a code as this would not 
satisfy Englishmen. What they desire, above all things, is to 
know with as much certainty as may be what decision to expect 
under given circumstances. The uncertainty of evidence, and 
the caprice and stupidity of juries, are enough for any litigant 
to face, without the superadded doubt as to the extent to which 
a particular judge may be disposed to apply a solemnly enun- 
ciated principle of law. Whether this national temper may be 
wise or not, we may be sure that no system of law will ever 
content the English people, with all their habitual reverence 
for precedent and practical love of certainty, which is not 
very much more precise and detailed than any code which 
has ever yet been constructed. It would be quite pos- 
sible to compile a book of legal doctrines which should 
really embrace every principle recognised in our law, 
and yet should be little more than a collection of plati- 
tudes and truisms. For example, a large department of 
jurisprudence in equity, and even at law, is based upon the 
broad. maxim that fraud vitiates every transaction that is 
tainted by it. The quaint old medieval lawyers codified this 
doctrine into one of their delicious semi-intelligible rules— 
“ Fraud and covin raveneth all that may be gotten”; but it 
is obvious that a suitor who wishes to know whether he is 
entitled to set aside what he considers a fraudulent bargain 
would be very little assisted by any generality of this kind. 
Even the vaguest code would probably condescend upon some 
more special illustrations of this broad doctrine; but, in order to 
give the law anything like the fixity which it has now on the 
basis of reported decisions, it would be necessary to import 
into the code an amount of detail far beyond what has ever 
been attempted in any system of codification. If we are to 
have a code, it must be practically useful as well as philo- 
sophically sound; and to make it so, it must embody in 
substance almost all the law that is now scattered through 
hundreds of volumes of judicial decisions. The task is, 
therefore, far more difficult and laborious than that which 
was performed at the bidding of the First Naroteoy, and 
the fact that it is so may account for the extreme scepticism 
that has been manifested by many distinguished lawyers as 
to the feasibility of the undertaking. We do not share this 
doubt. We believe that a code of English law is practicable, 
but that it must be a very gradual work, which perhaps few 
of us now living may sve fully accomplished. The difference 
between a really complete working code of law and such com- 
paratively flimsy sketches of legal principle as satisfy people 
who are content to leave much more margin than we do for 
the individual caprice or the accidental error of judges, is only 
this—that a thorough detailed work will need ten times the 
labour which sufficed to produce the rather overrated code of 
the French Empire; and that was no small amount. But, 
except in requiring more labour and more time, the complete 
codification of the English law does not seem to us less prac- 
ticable than the formation of the code to which alone the 
judges of France have to look for guidance. 


It is obvious, however, that the desired goal can only be 
reached by slow and tentative steps. It is impossible to 
codify the law until it is made consistent with itself. It is 
impossible to make it consistent until the doctrines which 
clash have been exhibited in palpable contrast, ready for the 
correcting interference of the Legislature. A digest of the 
law as it is, with all its anomalies and inconsistencies, would 
only make our jurisprudence ridiculous if it were not accom- 
panied by recommendations for Parliamentary action; but, with 
the aid of a suggestive commentary pointing out the contra- 
dictions and doubts that call for removal and solution, such a 
digest would be the most valuable contribution that could be 


made, first, to the settlement of the law, and next, to the for- 


mation of a code. If the most learned of English lawyers were 
commissioned to digest the matrimonial law of this country, 
the first article of his work would inevitably run something 
in this way—‘‘ Husband and wife are regarded by the law of 
“ England at Westminster as one person, and in Lincoln’s Inn 
“as two.” Then he would explain that, according to the 
common law administered in one set of Courts, the wife is 
incapable of holding property, or binding herself by contracts; 
while, in the other, she may have as much separate property as 
she can get, and may squander or bind it without the smallest 
reference to her husband's wishes. The same sort of contra- 
dictory nonsense would make up a large proportion of an 
English digest on every branch of law. If regarded merel 
as a preliminary step, a digest like this would perhaps be all 
the more useful for its absurdity. For nobody could read 
such a statement of the actual law of a civilized country 
without being driven to the conclusion that one or other of 
the two conflicting notions—the unity of husband and wife, 
and the separate legal individuality of the wife—must give 
way to the other. It would be for the compilers of the digest 
to suggest, and for the Legislature to decide, whether we should 
recur to the barbarism of primeval ideas, or adopt the more 
liberal theory which recognises feminine existence; but neither 
code nor digest can assume a rational form until this and a 
thousand other discrepancies of the same character have been 
expunged, or put in the way of being expunged, from our 
jurisprudence. 

If a digest were framed—as, if framed at all, it is certain te 
be—by a body of lawyers whose recommendations would 
command respect, it would be very easy for them to suggest 
the kind of legislation required to give harmony and con- 
sistency to our system of law, and an annotated summary 
of legal doctrine framed on this principle seems to be an 
essential precursor of any attempt at the construction of a 
code. At present, it is as impossible to digest English law and 
equity together as it would be to sketch an outline of 
astronomy which should combine the peculiarities of the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican systems. It is hard enough to 
codify one law; but human ingenuity is baffled by the 
thought of reducing to a single code two antagonistic systems 
of jurisprudence. It may be said that the antagonism, though 
still existing in theory, has been eliminated in practice, 
because on all the points of conflict equity has succeeded in 
overruling law. This is true; but the conflict which 
is thus practically closed by the victory of one of the com- 
batants is as embarrassing as ever when any kind of 
scientific summary is attempted; and the very first, and 
not the least valuable, fruit of a digest would probably be 
the annihilation of the technical distinction between law and 
equity, which has descended to us as the memorial of a real 
and sturdy contest in ages long gone by. Whether, after 
having achieved this useful work, a digest such as we con- 
template would mature in the fulness of time into a code 
worthy of the law which it would embody, is a question which 
need not be resolved now. It is enough at present to see 
that the digest in itself would lead to important amendments 
of the law which would amply repay all the cost and labour 
that might be bestowed upon it, even if the ultimate hope of 
philosophical jurists—a rational code of English law—should 
be indefinitely delayed. In any view of the case, we con- 
gratulate Lord Dersy’s Ministry on having laid the foundation 
for a work which, if it is conducted in a bold and liberal 
spirit, may herald a new era in English jurisprudence. 


THE AMERICAN NAVY, 


INCE the commencement of the war no American Depart- 

ment has been managed with more energy and skill than 
the Navy. A fleet of insignificant proportions, with very 
scanty Government appliances in the shape of docks and 
building-yards, was converted in an incredibly short time 
into one of the most powerful navies in the world. Very 
many even of the best of the American ships were far from 
faultless, but they had the great merit of being admirably 
suited for the-work they had to do, however detective they 
might be for general cruising purposes. In America, novelties 
are not rejected as a matter of course ; and though the United 
States had not, until the time of pressure came, made any 
advance towards the creation of an armoured fleet, gun-boats 
and turret-ships, good enough for coast work and something 
more, were soon supplied in startling abundance. The task 
of the Secretary of the Navy was not confined to 
building operations. He had at least as much difficulty in 
finding seamen as ships, but the personnel of the navy grew 
as fast as the material, and the performances of several of the 
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Northern squadrons gave evidence of an amount of training 
not to be expected from crews made up in great part of in- 
experienced landsmen. Before the war closed, all anxiety 
as to the navy had ceased; and the only failure, if such it 
can be called, with which the Department had to reproach 
itself was that its resources were not sufficient to organize 
a force of cruisers good enough and numerous enough to 
check the depredations of Southern Alabamas. Great as 
these achievements were, they are almost equalled by the 
less striking work which has been done since the peace. 
The whole character of the American navy has been changed, 
and enormous fleets of destructive iron-clads are noW re- 
placed by a few ocean-going squadrons, whose chief task is 
to display the stars and stripes as conspicuously as possible 
in European waters. Almost all the iron-clads are laid up, 
and the greater part of their crews disbanded. Vast numbers 
of inferior ships, hastily purchased, armed, and fitted for 
blockading service, have been sold; and the navy is now 
represented abroad by some seventy vessels, carrying seven 
hundred guns, with a reserve on home service of less than half 
this strength. This complete change has been effected without 
apparent difficulty, and the return toa peace establishment has 
been as rapid as the creation of the force which did such good 
service in the war. It is not unlikely that, under the pressure 
of a like emergency, England could have created a new 
navy with not less energy than the United States have 
displayed ; but if we could have rivalled them in expansion, 
our powers of contraction when the occasion for a large fleet 
had passed away would probably have fallen far short of 
what America has shown. The necessity for maintaining a 
strong fleet at all times in commission for home defence, and 
for the protection of our colonies and our commerce, will 
relieve our Admiralty from the duty of trying any similar 
experiment; but it is impossible not to admire the singular 
elasticity with which the American Republic can direct its 
forces either to war or peace, almost without any preliminary 
warning. 

It is evident, however, from the admissions contained 
in Mr. We.tEs’s Report, that the success of his efforts has 
not been due to the efficient permanent organization of 
his department. In their normal condition, the Navy Yards 
of the United States seem to be wanting in every requi- 
site. It has long been the subject of well-grounded com- 
plaint in England that the dockyard accommodation avail- 
able for the fleet is inadequate, not only to the demands of 
war, but even to the requirements of a time of peace. Yet 
Mr. WELLEs reports that all the dry docks at his disposal are 
less than one-third of what England possesses in Portsmouth 
alone. If France had been selected for comparison, it is difli- 
cult to say what the disproportion would not have amounted 
to. Mr. Wetxes, however, does not pride himself on this 
peculiarity of his country, and acknowledges, not only the 
struggle which was required to sustain the navy during the 
war, but the still greater difficulties which would have been 
felt if the war had been waged against a maritime Power. That 
school of economists who were once so urgent in favour of sub- 
stituting private for public dockyuards will find very little 
encouragement for their crotchet in the experience of the 
American navy. 


In other respects Mr. WELLEs is not less candid. He refers 
with justifiable pride to the achievements of the Monadnock 
and the Miantonomah in making their way across, or rather 
under, the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans; but he does not 
pretend that such voyages can be other than exceptional 
with the American type of turret-ships, and he is content 
to claim for the Monitor pattern its only real merit as 
an effective means of harbour defence and coast operations. 
He is not too prejudiced to see that future maritime wars 
will be decided by iron-clad ships of a character very 
different from the Monitors to which he trusts for coast 
defences. His maxims for the building of a fleet of cruisers 
are not “= different from those arrived at by our own expe- 
rience. The ships must be large, to bear the weight of 
ponderous armour without the loss of sea-going qualities ; 
they must be of iron, on grounds both of economy and efli- 
ciency ; and they must be able to sail well, as no vessel can 
stow fuel enough to keep the sea long under steam 
alone. This last difficulty Mr. Reep has lately declared 
his hope of surmounting; but at present Mr. WELLEs’s 
experience accords with all that has been done in Europe, 
for no cruiser now floats which does not largely de- 
pend on the use of sails. While Mr. WeLues thus approxi- 
mates to the ideas of old-fashioned nations in matters relating 
to the construction and equipment of his fleet, he seems to be 
somewhat at a loss to find occupation for the fleets which he 


distributes over the surface of the globe. The great point in- 
sisted on seems to be that the ships should be seen by as 
many foreigners as may be; and it is recorded with evi- 
dent satisfaction that the Euro squadron under Admiral 
GoLpsBorovGH not only bore the congratulations of the Republic 
to the Czar on his escape from assassination, but visited 
several scores of ports in Great Britain and other Old 
World monarchies. The Asiatic squadron had only China 
and Japan within its jurisdiction, but it brought back the 
gratifying intelligence of the friendly feelings of the Celestial 
Empire, “ which,” as Mr. Wettes adds,;“ unlike the great 
“ maritime nations of Europe, gave no encouragement or re- 
“ cognition to the rebels in their war upon the Union.” If 
this had been the only point in which the Chinese differed 
from European nations, the observation would have been 
more pertinent, but the fact that China is not a maritime 
Power at all may account for her indifference to a contest 
which in no way interfered with her commercial industry. 
But Mr. WeELxEs would not have been an American if he had 
not found an a for an invidious comparison. 

While the affairs of the navy itself are thus flourishing, the 
commercial marine of the United States is fast disappearing. 
The mischief begun by the war and the Southern cruisers has 
been consummated by shortsighted legislation. That American 
ships should be transterred to British owners was natural enough 
while the war continued, but it was generally anticipated that, 
on the return of peace, the shipping interest in America would 
recover its old prosperity. This has not been the case, and 
even Americans have traced the cause of the depression to 
the protective taxation against which their shipbuilders are 
unable to struggle. ‘The builder’s iron, brass, steel, wood, 
coal, and tools are ull taxed, and, by the heavy taxation on 
almost everything that the labourer uses, the cost of pro- 
duction has been largely increased. Nova Scotia alone is said 
to be building more ships than all the United States with 
their enormous extent of seaboard, and a continually increasing 
proportion of the shipments to and from America is carried in 
joreign bottoms. The last of their great ocean steamers, which 
once rivalled the speed and excellence of the Cunard line, are 
about to be sold, and all hope of regaining her former share 
of the carrying trade of the world has gone from America, 
until she sees fit to acknowledge the economical laws to which 
even the smartest Republic must bow. There is candour as 
well as shrewdness enough across the Atlantic to admit and 
retract a blunder, and, notwithstanding their fierce hatred of free 
trade in the abstract, we have no doubt that the Americans 
will find the way to relieve their shipping interest from the 
protection which is rapidly stifling it. If the lesson thus 
pointedly taught by the rapid decline of one of their most im- 
portant industrial interests, should tend to open the eyes of the 
United States to some of their Protectionist errors, the decline 
of the carrying trade may in the end prove the best fortune 
that they could have desired. It is too early, whether 
for the sake of the New or the Old World, to indulge in 
such anticipations, but the commercial instinct cannot fail 
in the end to triumph over the national prejudices even of 
Republicans, and, sooner or later, free trade will make the 
voyage across the Atlantic. Meanwhile, the comparative 
decline of American shipping must continue, and with it one 
of the chief supports to the navy which has deserved so well 
of its country. 


THE DELIGHTS OF DISSIPATION. 


HERE is a certain class of moralists—more especially t 
moralists—who seem to us to do the same kind of service 

to immorality that Mr. Whalley does to the Pope. We mean on 
the charitable supposition that Mr. Whalley is not, as Mr. New- 
degate would have us believe, a Jesuit in disguise, and that he is 
a good Papist only because he is too good a Protestant. And, in the 
same way, the moralists to whom we refer are usually dangerous 
to the cause of morality in pi ion to their own zealous 
adhesion to it. Having themselves led a strictly pure and steady 
life, they have the same sort of vague notions t the fascina- 
tions and perils of profligacy that Mr. Whalley seems to have 
about the superhuman cunning of the Pope; and their denuncia- 
tions of an immoral life are precisely of the kind to strengthen 
the already far too strong association, in inexperienced minds, 
between pleasure and vice. When the good young man of a 
religious family, engaged to his serious cousin at nineteen and 
married at three-and-twenty, begins to draw upon his imagination 
for glowing pictures of Circe’s cups and seductive Sirens, and to 
warn his still more youthful hearers that all the pleasures, rap- 
turous and intoxicating as me may seem, of this world are dearly 
purchased by damnation in the next, one cannot indeed help re- 
specting his guilelessness, but still it is difficult to repress a wish 
that his mother had allowed him a latch-key. With all his good 
intentions, he is far more mischievous than the deliberate advecates 
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of impurity. Their assertions are naturally looked on with distrust, 
and often glance harmlessly enough off the healthy mind. But 
virtue’s champion has the conrplete confidence of his audience. 
When he thus lets his fancy loose upon the delirious delights, the 
fatal transports, of asinful life, he is not suspected of any other 
motive than the desire to make his disciples fully realize the 
sireygth of the temptation which they may be called on to face, in 
order that they may strain every nerve to resist it. Each word, 
therefore, sinks into the hearts of the more impressionable. They 
leaye the'church with a vague idea that outside their own little 
fold there is a mysterious world full of pleasures so perilous, so 
Strangely fascinating, that it is not. safe to approach within sight 
or sound of them. Who can wonder if curiosity, the love of 
novelty, the human craving for excitement—especially if the little 
fold happens, as it so often does, to be anything but a lively one— 
should bring about a very different result from that contemplated 
by the innocent orator? Everybody knows the effect of telling a 
young lady that there is a very charming but very wicked man 
coming to the house, with whom she is on no account whatever to 
fall in love. 

‘The orator’s exaggerated estimate of the pleasures of profligacy 
is no doubt chiefly due to his highly cnndinable, but still somewhat 
inconvenient, innocence. If he knew what very dull people the 
alypso and Circe of real life may be, and how much more agree- 
able—even from the mere man-of-the-world point of view, and apart 
from strictly moral considerations—Penelope often is than either of 
them, he would not dwell with so much dangerously suggestive 
eloquence upon their charms. But still he is only carrying to 
ah extreme the far too common conventional association between 
pleasure and vice. It is an association which there are no doubt 
many causes at work to uce, but for which ascetic views of 
Ghristianity, in their application to a modern state of society, 
are perhaps most responsible. The theory that this life is one 
of trial and probation, that the true Christian must calmly 
resign himself to whatever miseries and mortifications he may 
haye to encounter in this world, consoling himself with the re- 
flection that they will be more than atoned for by happiness 
in the world to come, is very easily corrupted into the theory 
that no true Christian derives happiness from the pleasures 
which this world has to give. The worthy people who “ piously 
tremble at the idea of being entertained, and think no Christian 
sale who is not dull,” soon come to regard pleasure, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, as distinctly wrong. But, once 
given that whatever is pleasant is wrong, it is a very natural, 
although it may be an illogical, process to assume the converse, 
and hold that whatever is wrong is pleasant. This is, no doubt, 
the association between pleasure and vice in its extremest and 
most transparently absurd form. It may be held only by an 
insignificant minority, and scouted by men of sense. But when a 
view is adopted, on a question of universal interest, by any section 
of the community, no matter how small or extreme, it is pretty sure 
to be found in more moderate forms among various other sections. 
One meets occasionally, for instance, with a thoroughly sensible 
person who not only allows his neighbours to enjoy the good 
things of this life, but seems to enjoy them himself, and who yet 
makes it a point of conscience, when he is wavering between two 
lines of conduct, to avoid, if possible, that which is the more pleasant. 
As.a good Christian, he has a notion that whichever of two paths 
has the more flowers and the fewer thorns is pretty sure to be 
the path of vice, as if vice were necessarily more pleasant than 
vintue. And in the pulpit few men have the courage to lay fair 
stress upon the doctrine that, in things temporal no less than in 
things eternal, virtue has an adequate reward. There is such 
an overwhelming disproportion between its rewards here and 
its rewards hereafter, that they are half afraid to mention them 
together. The collocation is uncomfortably suggestive of the 
dictum, attributed to Dean Gaisford, that a godly career not only 
secures salvation in the next world, but sometimes leads to posts 
of considerable dignity and emolument in this. But, though the 
Dean’s way of putting the statement may not be exactly orthodox, 
the statement itself gives virtue only its due; and since vice is 
given credit for so much that is outwardly attractive, it is but 
fair that virtue should enjoy her well-earned reputation for 
substantial worth. This is rendered all the more necessary by 
the prudery which forbids us to speak of vice in its natural 
ugliness, and insists upon its being veiled by such delicate eu- 
phemisms as “ pretty horsebreakers,” “ soiled doves,” or “ gay 
life.” The Siren may show her woman’s face, but there is a 
howl of respectable indignation if a hint is dropped as to 
her fish’s tail. Punch once ventured to represent two wretched- 
looking women, in scanty, tawdry clothes, shivering under a lamp- 
post in the raw damp of a November night, and one asking the 
other “ how long she had been gay.” It is not often nowadays 
that one has the luck to meet a touch of satire so trenchant and so 
admirable as this. Yet it gave dire offence to solemn subscribers, 
who saw nothing improper in kid-gloved crusades against pretty 
horsebreakers, or the too-charming pork-pie hat of Anonyma. 
It is owing to the same curious conception of public decency that 
trashy novels of the Chandos and Strathmore school help to keep 
up the illusion that a profligate life is so full of fascination. They 
could not get into respectable libraries if they described vice in its 
real forms, and so a purely fictitious halo has to be thrown over it, 
which dazzles and deludes the inexperienced reader. The volup- 
tuous hero, himself a model of all that British youth could wish 
to be, is surrounded by women, lovely as the Houris, but not more 
distinguished for their loveliness than for their refinement, 


accomplishments, and brilliant wit. The conversation sparkles, or 
rather the reader is told that it sparkles, with epigram and repartee. 
Exquisite music, choice cookery, delicious wines, help to while 
away the day. Beauty and brilliance preside everywhere, but 
always in the strictest subservience to good taste. People like 
our innocent curate, whom public prudery thus permits to hear of 
nothing but the Siren’s song poe face, may_ well think her irre- 
sistible, and help to keep up the notion that there is a world of 
enjoyment into which there is, alas! for the virtuous no admis- 
sion; that virtue is all very well, if you merely wish to be healthy 
and wise, but that if you wish to be merry—to know what real 
mirth and pm mean in their most vivid, even though it may 
also be in their most transient, forms—your only passport is vice. 

The most mischievous part of this F be association between 
pleasure and vice is that it chiefly affects the young, who are, as a 
rule, the slaves of convention, Let young men only be told that 
anything is considered a jolly, fashionable, and altogether “correct” 
thing to do, and the chances are that, whether they like it or not, 
nine out of ten will do it. A boy will go by himself into a barn, 
and face all the nameless misery of nausea over a strong cigar, with 
an endurance and resolution worthy a Red Indian, if he only 
believes himself to be in the fashion. Every one knows 
Thackeray's description of thirty University lads, solemnly seated 
at a college “wine” to drink bad liquor, listen to bad 
songs, crack bad jokes, and wake up with bud headaches next 
morning ; but nevertheless heroically conscious of having “done 
the right thing,” and secretly proud of their sufferings in a 
great cause. If you could persuade them that men of fashion 
“about town” were in the habit of drinking a dilution of 
Warren’s blacking, they would sip it steadily and without a 
murmur. Asa matter of fact, the port that many of them drink 
at duty’s call is very little better. It may easily be imagined 
with what readiness minds of this stamp accept the doctrine 
that, if you want real enjoyment, you must fly to dissipation. 
In the same wonderful spirit as that in whic = sick 
over bad port or bad cigars, they rush up to London to 
“go the rounds,” and “knock about,” as the only approach they 
know how to make to that “life of pleasure” concerning the 
fascinations of which so much nonsense is talked, whether for 
sensational purposes by writers of fourth-rate fiction, or in all 
innocence by moralists. No one can nowadays venture, in print, 
to describe that life as it really is, but anything less like the life 
us it figures in sermons or melodramas it is difficult to imagine. 
The exquisite wines are represented by poisonous compounds for 
which it is the proud privilege of the gay votary of dissipation to 
pay about three times their real worth, and to drink which requires 
much the same sort of heroism as that which carries a boy through 
his first cigar. The brilliant wit, accomplishments, and good taste 
are repre ented by the grossest vulgarity of mind and manner, by 
coarse buffoonery and pointless jests. The result is usually a 
scene, to any man of sense and refinement, so dismal and dreary 
that to call it “gay” is almost as bitter a satire as the picture 
in Punch. Take, for instance, such a scene as that which was 
exhibited at Her Majesty’s Theatre the other night. Innocent 
outsiders imagine that at a bal masqué vice appears in the most 
dangerous and most fascinating form. Our curate, if called on to 
warn his hearers against one of these high carnivals of iniquity, 
would exhaust his whole stock of imagery in the desperate attempt 
to portray adequately the peril of venturing too near the charmed 
cups of Circe, or the all-powerful spells of Calypso. Yet what 
could have been more dull and dreary, in its effect upon any man— 
we do not say of virtue, since we are excluding moral considerations, 
but—of sense and cultivated taste, than the ghastly attempt at 
hilarity which actually took place? Unless coarse gestures, in- 
delicate costumes, and spasmodic displays of buffoonery which 
only served to make the general dulness more remarkable, con- 
sti.ute true mirth and jollity, a scene less mirthful and jovial it 
certainly is not easy to conceive. The lovers of dissipation are 
indeed easily satisfied who look upon an occasion of this sort as a 
triumph of * gay life.” 

It may doubtless be said that the privilege of boring each other 
in so-called scenes of amusement is by no means contined to the 
pursuers of vicious pleasure ; that even the bal masgué of the other 
night was not duller than many a conversazione or “ heavy dinner,” 
This is perfectly true, but still does not affect our statement that 
far too much stress is ordinarily laid upon the allurements of a 
profligate career, and a great deal of dangerous nonsense talked 
about the thorny paths of virtue and the flowery paths of vice. 
Besides, profligacy, from any conceivable point of view, can be 
worth nothing if it be dull. Dreary dissipation ought to be almost 
a contradiction in terms. There may be endless other reasons 
than the mere hope of amusement to justify a man’s boring him- 
self and others at entertainments of a respectable character. He 
has friends and connexions to keep up whom he could not per- 
haps otherwise meet, or treat with the necessary civility. I'he 
social treadinill is an indispensable of the serious business of 
life, as well as of its hours of idleness. But there is no such 
excuse for dissipation. It may ruin health and purse, yet still, if 
it supplies amusement, it attains the one object which it professes 
to pursue. But dull dissipation is a rank impostor, and ought to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered without benefit of clergy. 
And it is the consciousness of this that lends such ghastliness to 
the efforts of its votaries to force fun. At respectable entertain- 
ments it is possible for a philosopher to acquiesce calmly in boring 
and being ery he feels that, though the thing is a painful 
failure so far as amusement is concerned, he is fulfilling other, 
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and it may be higher, ends of existence. But the principal per- 
formers at a disreputable entertainment feel that amusement is 
the one end of their existence—that their sole apology for exist- 
ence, their sole claim to toleration, is that cong | amuse; and 
ghastly beyond measure are, in consequence, the hopeless strug- 
les the are sometimes called on to make to establish this 
Sim. There are livelier occupations in this life than that of 
listening to the dinner-table conversation of a few second-rate 
contributors to comic journalism, who fancy that they have 
a reputation as humourists to sustain. But it is a cheerful 
and exhilarating amusement compared with that of watching 
a group of bacchanals, who, without wit, manners, geniality, 


kindliness, good spirits, or, even good drink, are struggling to 
sustain the farce being “ gay.” 
SMALL TALK, 


has been observed, with a good deal of truth, that all 
young Englishmen look profoundly unhappy when they are 
dancing. If Cicero had seen them, he would have thought twice 
before committing himself to the proposition Nemo saltat sobrius. 
In this it is their proud privilege to present a remarkable contrast 
to foreigners, who never seem more frivolous and lighthearted 
than when they are engaged in self-rotation. Englishmen at such 
times are generally pictures either of stern resolution or clse of 
severe mental exercise, and go round and round with the sobriety 
of judges. Nor is it very unnatural that they should. Taking 
one thing with another, it is probable that a ball is the occasion 
of more intellectual effort than any other species of recreation 
known to the human race. Whist is believed to be an intellectual 
employment worthy of a statesman; but no occupation can 
really be said to task the mental powers of an educated man 
which does not necessitate the manufacture of conversation. 
Cricket, billiards, whist, tennis, and even croquet, are simple and 
commonplace arts in comparison. None of them require small 
talk, and some of them actually discourage it. But dancing sue- 
cessively with a dozen young creatures, at the price of inventing 
for their investigation a dozen different subjects of feminine 
interest, involves a serious drain both on the inventive and the 
colloquial faculties. To aman who is no arithmetician the task 
is not so formidable. He has only to arrive with ten or twelve 
happy thoughts in his quiver, and to fire them off successively 
in an unabashed way at his various partners. But to educated 
persons of a mathematical turn of mind, who desire to do what 
they have got to do scientifically and well, the difficulty is far 
less ow | grappled with. Cambridge men, in particular, who 
are familiar with the science of figures, may well be appalled 
when they refleet upon the solemn business that lies before 
them in a single night. A dozen happy thoughts really go 
no way at all, and it is only that sort of fortunate blind- 
ness which young officers, and especially young sailors, possess 
which can steel a thoughtful mind against the reflection, For, 
when one comes to think the matter out, it is not merely necessary 
to give each young Englishwoman a fresh topic for her to digest 
before she is led back breathless to her corner. She has been 
dancing before with other manufacturers of small talk, per 
haps half a dozen times; and the problem is, how to contrive a 


seventh happy thought which is certain to be ditlerent from any | 


of the six she has just been discussing. And as every English 
girl has sisters and companions, who will communicate to her 
next morning the various subjects of their various conversations, 
it becomes essential for a scientific man who reckons up all the 
chances to go loaded to a dance with such a plethora of happy 
thoughts that he may be well excused for seeming gloomy under 
the burden. All commonplace suggestions, his reflection tells him, 
are out of the question. oubtless his partuer has heard all about 
the Opera, and the Ritualists, and the Ocean Yacht Race, and the 
Paris Exhibition before, and cannot reasonably be asked to hear of 
them again. If Englisimen, accordingly, look in earnest when 
they are dancing, they have an excellent reason for any amount of 

uiet melancholy, and all the more reason for it in proportion to 
their powers of computation. The embarrassment of their position 
is heightened when they consider that whatever they may wish to 
say must be said in five or ten minutes, when all will be over, 
and they must begin again. It thus becomes an important 
social question, which every one is interested in thjaking out, 
whether there is such a thing as a science of small talk. 
All that is perhaps wanted, to make people look cheerful in a 
waltz or a quadrille, is to find a recipe for the production of con- 
versation as fast as it can be made. Without pretending to the 
discovery of the philosopher's stone, it may not be impossible to 
throw out afew suggestions which might be the means of pro- 
moting social ease and cheerfulness amorg a class of one’s fellow- 
creatures who seem to need it so much. 

One obvious idea, which doubtless occurs repeatedly to re- 
flective minds, is the idea of riddles. The Sphinx would have 
made a first-rate partner. Young ladies like riddles, and if a man 
could always be sure of introducing his companion to @ new one, 
he would be looked upon as eligible and nimble in conversation. 
The advantage of a riddle of course is, that it is a portable 
ae of preserved small talk, which can be carried away when 

e dance is over. The recipient can have it out again for her 
next partner, and so on ad infinitum. The misfortune, however, 
is that everybody knows the answer to almost every riddle to 
which the human brain has ever given birth; and, indeed, if it 


- 


were not so, mankind would not be compelled, as it has been of 

late, to take refuge in the cumbrous substitute of double acrostics. 

At first sight this antiquity of all decent riddles seems an awkward 

obstacle. But, like other obstacles, we think that it can be 

surmounted by those who are ready fairly to face it. The evident 

solution of the difficulty is to ask each successive and confiding 

young Englishwoman a riddle which has got no answer to it at 

all, and never will have oy Anybody who has tried this ei 

plan will bear testimony from experience to its = social. 
success, In the first place, riddles without answers can be invented 

as quick as lightning. A man has only to ask his partner, with: 
an air of sprightliness and mystery, if she knows why something is 
like something else. The intellectual exercise of trying to guess 
will do her good rather than harm, and as she will never think of 
dreaming that she is guessing at the unguessable, the interest of 
the exercise will be sustained. The real danger of the enterprise 
is that it is quite possible to come upon some fanciful and thought- 
less person who hates riddles. To those whose winning card is over- 
trumped in this fashion, the best advice will be to try such a person 
with a sensation nevel. And when we say a sensation novel, we 
do not mean for a moment any of the sensation novels of the day, 
which have possibly furnished a theme for ber six previous and 
melancholy partners. Everything that has been said upon the 
subject of Mr. Trollope or Miss Braddon will have been repeated 
to her over and over again in the gloomiest of tones, and a woman 
of spirit will decline to give her attention to trite ages out 
of the last review served up for her digestion. The wisest and 
most — measure is to have a private and imaginary scn- 
sation novel, which nobody has ever written, nobody ever read, 
and which, as a logical consequence, nobody has ever talked about. 
As she never can have heard the name of a work which never had 
one, she will naturally be glad to hear about the plot. It is by no 
means so hard on the spur of the moment to invent a sound 
working plot, which will do, at all events, fur the pauses of the 


‘dance, as might be supposed. Love, murder, and matrimony, all 


jumbled up together, wiil form the nucleus of it, and long befove it 
1s necessary to arrive at the catastropbe, another partner will claim 
her for the next waltz. It is right in candour to add that this 
method, like the riddle system, has its perils for a beginner. 
Some ladies will say that they have read anything you name; 
and the first time that a tyro gravely learns from his fair com- 
panion that she has been perusing a three-volume romance 
which never existed except in his own too vivid imagination, 
he runs the risk of losing his head and seeming disconcerted. 
The proper course to adopt under such circumstances is at once 
to ask her whether she prefers the hero or the heroine; and if 
she is hypocritical enough, as she will be, to say the heroine, 
then to ask her why? Before she has met this interrogation 
fairly, it is ten chances to one that the time will have come fe 
part. In any case, the excitement of steering through the diffi- 
culty, and the interest of watching her steer through her's, will 
enable one to perform the dance with more than English vivacity 
and liveliness. 

The necessity for discovering some theory upon which small 
talk must be conducted at once appears from the considezation 
that small ialk will always exist as an institution of the country, 
There must always be a beginning to any intercourse between two 
people of different sexes who have never spoken to each other before, 
Men surmount this critical period in an acquaintance amongst 
themselves easily enough, and so, on the other hand, do women. 
if an Englishman is hard gs a start, he can always smoke ; and 
more friendships, even in this cynical world, begin in smoke than 
end in it. Newspapers, wine, racehorses, and the hounds are 
suiliciently inexhaustible and fertile subjects to proceed with until 
the ice is definitely broken. And Englishwomen amongst them- 
selves are as well supplied. They have the interminable theme, in 
the first place, of each other's dresses. Happily for them, every 
one of them is always dressed differently ; and, accordingly, the first 
half-hour of an acquaintance passes as quickly and as 
could be wished. And after dresses, there is—for those at least 
who are married—the endless field opened up by babies; for 
though, to masculine observers, one baby is very much like another, 
a woman knows that every baby has its own special points. But 
the breaking of the ice between members of the opposite sexes is 
a matter of much deeper moment and nicety. -A man cannot lead 
off about racehorses, tor fear of being set down as frivolous; nor 
can he go in for bonnets and lace, lest he should be stared at as 
impertinent and intrusive. He is actually compelled by stress of 
circumstances to commence with nothing in particular, and the 
art of discoursing on nothing in fae is one that demands 
consummate industry and aptitude. Some members of Parlia- 
ment, as one sees, have got it, and so have all first-rate marvi 
breakfast and after-dinner speakers; but only highly-gifted and 
exceptional people besides. The inquirer who has ound out 
after five or six timid ventures that oludy is not. going to some- 
body’s party, and has not been to the O and does not 
want to see the Paris Exhibition, feels what it is te be deficient 
in it. The shade that settles, after all these failures, over his 
countenance is indicative, not so much of constitutional low- 
ness of spirits as of tem despair. Irreverent critics are 
fond of saying that the fault is on the side of the lady. Women 

ht to be better taught, and to be more amusing to talk to, 
This line of argumentis weak and yey If young English- 
women were more highly educated cing men would perha 
not be able to cope with them. Without having recourse to s 
extreme reforms, it might be possible to introduce some system 
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that would tend to general relief. One does not see why much 
might not be effected by the means of a powerful -room 
Executive, and the principle of centralization. Just as every 
schoolboy in France can be made by telegraph to learn the same 
page in his geography at the same hour, it could be made part of 
the business of a hostess to assign subjects of universal conversa- 
tion for every dance. Each couple all over the room would thus 
at the same instant be engaged upon the same theme, and nobody 
would ever run the risk of repeating at one part of the entertain- 
ment what had been said several times already before his turn 
arrived. The Monday Popular Concerts, the Queen’s last draw- 
ing-room, and the Fenians would thus all of them have an equal 
chance, and in country places matters of local and of general in- 
terest might be neatly interwoven. If any young lady or any young 
-Guardsman were brought by such a plan to cultivate their minds 
beforehand with a view to shining in the discussion, the arrange- 
ment would not, at any rate, have been in vain. An intellectual 
or scientific subject might be added, towards the close of the 
evening, for the benefit of Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates, 
who at certain seasons of the year are at home in large numbers, 
and anxious naturally to distinguish themselves both in conversa- 
tion and in the dance. 

Part of the present mischief arises from the unjust depreciation 
into which the weather, as a groundwork of discussion, has fallen 
of late. Nobody abroad talks about the weather, because abroad it is 
monotonously fine; but in bestowing upon Great Britain a fitful 
and changeful climate, Heaven has bestowed upon its inhabitants 
a permanent topic of discourse. Human ingratitude has led us 
unduly to dis this great blessing, as we are tempted to dis- 
parage other benefits which are always within our reach. Before 

ing to abandon it, it might have been well to make quite 
sure that there was something to supply its place. It turns out, 
now that the weather has been discredited, that there is nothin 
anywhere at all like it for conversational purposes. If small ta 
has become proportionately hard, English people have only to 
blame themselves. The old story of the girl who complained 
to her aunt about the bad weather, and was rebuked by her aunt 
for not being sufficiently thankful that there was any weather 
at all, cannot but come home forcibly to the heart of many 
well-meaning people. For colloquial purposes there is now no 
longer any weather, and we see the difference that its social non- 
existence makes. If the next Social Science meeting has a vacant 
niche for a really useful paper, it could not confer a more imme- 
diate benefit on society than by having a paper read upon the art 
—the now languishing and fading art—of small talk. 


SNOWED UP. 


N Wednesday morning all London woke to a scene of unex- 

pected horrors. Had a volcano burst out on Highgate Hill, 
and had clouds of ashes and streams of lava been — through 
Cheapside and Regent Street as once they did into Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, we could not have collapsed into a condition 
of more imbecile helplessness. We were paralysed with sheer 
terror. Throughout the day and the following night and the next 
day all faces gathered whiteness, and, aghast with a pallor which 
only reflected the universal winding-sheet of nature, we did 
nothing but helplessly consign ourselves to an inevitable fate. 
The sudden calamity which befell London was a snow-storm. 
Snow had, one would have thought, never been heard of in 
London before, so complete was the terrorism with which the 
strange visitant struck us all down. Not the slightest attempt 
was made to grapple with the enemy. ‘The snow had fallen, and 
London succumbed. ‘In the haunts of business, duty, and pleasure, 
a proper sense of the littleness of man before that Ice King to 
whom the great Napoleon succumbed compelled a universal panic. 
The telegraph wires were broken, the country trains were delayed ; 
nobody pate get into London, nobody cared to get out; we were 
blockaded on our door-steps; every street was a dense bar- 
ricade ; and we yielded to necessity, and not so much defied 
our conqueror as sunk before him. The whole thing was a 
curious, however petty, illustration of national character. We 
can span the globe with a zodiac of wires; we can plunge 
into mid-ocean and join two continents with a cable; but we 
cannot cast out a few tons of snow from the roadway, and 
we cannot scrape out the street gutters. We have no machinery 
for it; or, worse, we have a machinery which we are afraid to use. 
Three days before this awful calamity from snow befel us, we 
were very much surprised that one of our great national,boasts was 
grievously damaged by fire, because it was nobody’s business 
at the Crystal Palace to be in charge of the water mains. As in 
oné case, so in the other; there was just that forethought and 
provision, and exactly that amount of precaution, which 7 
failed hopelessly and entirely at the moment when it was wanted, 
that is so characteristic of us. Speaking seriously, we have, of 
course, the most ample provision for cleansing the streets on 
the most sudden emergency. There is a Police Act which 
requires every householder, under severe penalties, to cleanse the 
footway before his door every day, and in snow and frost this 
duty is made more incumbent by additional penalties. Every 
contractor for scavengering is, we are told, compelled by Act 
of Parliament, Act of Vestry, and solemn covenant, to remove 
the snow as soon as it falls. At the Crystal Palace tens of 
thousands of tons of water were stowed away in two lofty towers, 
with a capacity of fall which was equal to flooding the whole 


gardens. Hydrants--or, in the of mortal men, stop- 
cocks—studded the whole area of “the Palace.” Leathern hose, 
faultless in construction, lay coiled in many a league, safe, but in 
an inaccessible cellar. on was ready; only there hap- 
pened to be nobody on the spot when the fire broke out 
who exactly knew how to turn on all these floods, or who 
had the slightest conception of where the key was so care- 
fully stowed away. And then it was Sunday, and the Fire 
King is a strict Sabbatarian, and so it was not to be thought 
of that a fire could break out on the Sabbath; and thus it came 
to pass that in a couple of hours some fifty thousand pounds’ 
worth of irreparable damage was done because, with every pre- 
caution against fire, there was nobody’ at the critical moment in 
charge of anything.. This sort of thing is rather the rule. We 
send a wy fs sea with every conceivable safeguard against loss of 
life ; the Board of Trade, or some corporate power, prescribes the 
number and capacity of boats; and the hour of fate and storm 
comes just when it is not wanted, and the launching tackle 
happens to be jammed, or the plugs of the boats are unfortunately 
not to be found. Life-buoys in abundance are on board, but are 
packed under the passengers’ luggage ; fire-annihilators have been 
th ge but somebody forgot to charge them ; all the regu- 
ation lights, white and red, are hung out, but nobody can 
quite recollect whether they were trimmed on the particular 
night of that unlucky collision off Dover. When we have a 
siege on our hands, a whole cargo of entrenching tools are 
sent out, but they are, unluckily, not of the right sort of iron. 
And so it comes to pass that we resign ourselves to the in- 
evitable, and fall back on ethnological speculations, and sink into 
the conviction that it is not the genius of our country to be 

at organization. They beat us on the other side of the Channel. 
We get on at last, somehow or other; but it is our way, or our 
fate, or our character, that we never do succeed till we have 


-| broken down first. The only consolation is that, being a patient, 


ersevering, po folk, we take, and rather like to take, a good 
eal of drubbing before we can set to work and fight. 

To be sure it is all very expensive ; but we rather like that. It 
looks so noble and sumptuous that, after all, we can manage to pay 
for our supineness. Indeed, so deep and abiding is our confidence 
in this national characteristic that we rather like to be fined for our 
little neglects. And thus, well aware of our tastes in this line, with 
a sublime assurance, Mr. Fuller, Chairman or ex-Chairman of the 
—— Palace Company, flatters himself that he and his share- 
holders will get a Parliamentary grant, or at least a large public 
subscription, to reinstate the Sydenham glass-house, because, 
by a eps neglect and defiance of fhe most elementary 
dictates of common sense, they allowed their property to be 
burned down. And then we are told, by way of consolation, 
that after all we ought to be rather pleased than otherwise 
when a mine is blown up and two or three hundred people are 
destroyed, or when a great railway collision smashes a score of 
victims, or when, as just now, London life is for two or three days 
paralysed into collapse by a fall of snow, because, when things are 
at the worst, they will mend, and the mere sight of a Sabon 
break-down once will prevent a second such calamity. But 
the worst of it is that no such result is ever forthcoming. So 
late as last year, in this very month of January, only a 
week or two later, unless our memory is very imaginative, 
precisely the same state of things occurred in London as 
what we have been witnessing on Wednesday and Thursday 
and Friday. Then, as now, Jupiter Nivosus had it all his 
own way for three whole days. Not a scavenger moved; not an 
attempt was even made to clear out the gutters; a thaw and flood 
was thought to be as far off as the breaking up of the Neva is 
considered in December. The consequence was—what we all 
remember—an almost total suspension of business, and when the 
icy chains were relaxed, as they were in a few hours, immense 
loss of property occurred. The thing that hath been is. What 
we were twelve months ago we are to-day. The vestries 
and the boards, and the surveyors, and the whole army of 
officials, from Sir John Thwaites down to the gentlemen 
who have just been levying black mail in the shape of 
Christmas-boxes, have not, whilst we are writing, except in a 
very few parishes, advanced a single step. It never occurred 
to them that snow was possible in a London winter. To be sure, 
they might have known that it had snowed two feet deep in 
Yorkshire on Monday, and they might have found out that the 
wind was in the north, and the inference was neither difficult nor 
distant that the same north wind, being tyrannous and strong, 
might possibly be not so civil as to stop short at Hitchin and 
Royston. But all this was above or below the great metropolitan 
mind ; as the servants say, the vestries don’t hold with storm-signals 
or the weather-prophets. It is perhaps profane and impious to in- 
terfere with Providence. A visitation means that we are to be 
visited ; and so, whether it is cholera or a snow-storm, we are to 
fold our hands and take it patiently. The thing is unpleasant; 
but it is “sent” to make us suffer, and we ought to suffer 
accordingly. 

Perhaps, however, it may have been sheer inability to cope with 
such an extraordinary and terrible visitation as a fall of snow that 
has reduced us all to despair, and the parochials to stupefaction. 
Possibly there was no labour to be had. The fact happens to be 
exactly the reverse. What is lost in one department of trade 
and labour is gained in another. A stoppage of work means 
a large amount of leisure and strength in the market Ifa 
tempest or a great snow-fall comes suddenly, then just as sud- 
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denly.a whole army of workmen are thrown out of employment 
and wa Throughout the week since Wednesday, like the 
men in the parable, they stood all day idle in the market-place, 
because no man had hired them. It is not as if there 
were no disengaged labour to be had, for hordes of “ objects” 
parade the streets disguised as dock labourers and eners, 
elling out their horrid chorus “We're all froze-out!” But it 
is not the way of the vestries and surveyors to engage extra 
hands; it is not the way of the guardians to exchange the stone- 

ards, in which they were employing some twenty thousand 
able-bodied paupers in doing nothing at all, for a day in the 
gutters; it is not the way of our magistrates to offer our sturdy 
vagrants the option of a good honest day's work or the bread of 
affliction and the water of a cell. We have here in London 
every conceivable means of dealing with a snow-storm; indeed we 
may go 80 far as to say that even, under ordinary circumstances, 
we might with an effort perhaps manage to sweep the streets. 
But it is not our fashion to sweep the streets. It is not the 
custom of the country to do it except in the last extremity. 
It is our rule only to do it when the mischief is done. And 
so things are as they are, and as they were, and as they 
will be till the end of the chapter. Half the fun of the thing, and 
that truly British institution of writing to the Times, would be 
imperilled if we ever seriously were to set about cleansing the 
streets. But then, as the vestries say, it is such a difficult work, 
it is so exceptional ; nobody can guard against such surprises as 
this, The only answer is the very commonplace one. If we can’t 
scrape our streets, what on earth are Metropolitan Boards of Works, 
and Metropolitan Management Acts, and Paving, Lighting, and 
Cleansing s, and District Surveyors, and rates twopenny, 
threepenny, and ee any! for? If we don’t get this, the very 
first condition of civilized life, what is the use of pretending to be 
civilized ? It will be quite time enough to boast that we are not as 
other men are, and that we bask in the glorious light of local self- 
government and local representation, while Paris and Berlin are in 
the Egyptian darkness of parental — and pine under the 
iron rule of bureaux, when we can in less than three days sweep 
up the snow in London. As it is, we can’t, or at any rate we 
don’t, or we won’t. And so Paris must be clean, and London 
must remain full of mud, and slush, and disease, and filth, because 
we have our Anglo-Saxon institutions—yes, and our Anglo-Saxon 
barbarism, and our Anglo-Saxon stupidity. 


THE PROPOSED IMPEACHMENT OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


A= is passing through a revolution of which the 
Confederate war was but the first stage. Political philosophy 
might have foreseen from a very early period the almost inevit- 
able necessity of such a reyolution; but the framers of the Con- 
stitution were not political philosophers, Partly to avoid 
dissensions in their own body, and partly perhaps because they 
did not discern the vast practical consequences that turned on 
the point they left unsettled, they forbore to determine in express 
patel where that sovereignty was to reside, which in every 
political society must have a fixed place, or must find one. It 
may be that they left this undetermined in words because, if 
they had determined it, they must have acted in opposition to 
their own views and hopes. The majority of the statesmen of 
the War of Independence were strong Federalists, as the word 
was then used in America; that is, they desired as much as 
ible to render the Union a nation, and the States munici- 
palities. But the great majority of the people were Republicans, 
or State-rights partisans; they were attached each to the inde- 
pendence and dignity of his own State, and utterly averse to 
any act which would merge the State in a larger community. It 
was necessary, therefore, to leave the States in possession of the 
sovereignty they were resolved to keep. Any open encroachment 
thereon would have ensured the rejection of, the Constitution by 
Virginia herself, then the first State in the Union, and, con- 
sequently, its total failure. But the Convention avoided an express 
recognition of State sovereignty; and, by exacting an oath of 
“2 to the Union, and by some ambiguous measures—such 
as the provision made for indefinite amendments of the Constitu- 
tion—did their best to imply that there was a power to which the 
several States owed an unlimited obedience. Virginia dimly 
discerned the danger, and formally reserved the right of secession. 
But from the first the Union contained the seeds of revolution. A 
conflict between State-rights and Federal power was ultimatel 
certain. But that conflict might have been gradual penceful 
political, and have ended in a general acquiescence in the Fede 
—toge gp This was probably what the Federalists expected. 
That it did not so happen was due to two changes which 
they did not foresee—the vast expansion of the Union, and the 
sectional division between North and South. The new States of 
the North had none of the old traditional State feeling; and 
Federalism became the faith of this section the more easily, 
because it was the stronger in the Federal Government. The new 
Southern States, for various reasons, acquired all the old State 
pride and passion of Virginia and South Carolina. Thus the 
contest between Federalism and State sovereignty was identified 
with a phical line of separation, as well as with a difference 
of social character and economical interests; and the prevalence 
of either, when their rivalry was brought to an issue, could only 
be decided by the sword. Not puselaliy and gradually, but by 
sudden violence, the revolution was accomplished, and the sove- 
reignty claimed by the States was transferred to the Union. 


But another question of the same charazter remained to be 
settled, and has been brought to a crisis by the circumstances 
attending the ot ae of the Fagen Tn whom is the Federal 
sovereignty vested P uring the war, ions were 
made Poth by Congress and by the of the 
war left the usurped powers in their hands, and a difference 
of policy, radical and irreconcileable, soon brought them to 
a struggle for the division of those powers. e President 
used his executive power to reconstruct the Governments of the 
Southern States. Congress claims the right to undertake the 
same office in virtue of its legislative authority. The Constitution 
as clearly refuses such power to Congress as it refused to the Pre- 
sident the authority which he has exercised by right of conquest. 
But the President’s course has been to restore the Constitutional 
system, and the illegal acts which he has done are past and gone, 
and have been constitutionally ratified. He therefore stands on a 

resent basis of constitutional right; while Congress is acting in 
ool defiance of the Constitution, and seems inclined, accordin 
to the latest accounts, to set the Constitution aside altogether, an 
to assert for itself the omnipotence of a British Parliament—the 
right of altering all laws, whether fundamental or incidental, 
whether part of the original compact of Union or mere measures 
of Congressional legislation, by a simple majority of both Houses. 
Unquestionably, it cannot legally do this; and legal means of 
venting it are provided by the Constitution. It is the duty of the 
Judiciary, and per vey to the Supreme Court, to set aside all 
Acts of Congress which directly or indirectly infringe any clause 
of the Constitution, and declare them null and void. But who 
shall guard the guardians of the fundamental law? Who can en- 
sure that the Supreme Court will do its duty? It may be Ye 
with partisans ; and, in fact, one of the most violent of the ical 
leaders has been placed at its head. Congress probably knows 
that it has no ve to fear from this quarter. 

A much more serious impediment to the meditated usurpation 
of the Federal Legislature is the independent status of the 
President. So long as the Executive remains, as at present, a 
power wholly apart from Congress, able under certain circum- 
stances — it, but liable to no control within his own de- 

rtment, Congress cannot hope to seize the soverei wer at 
it aims. And it is this of the relations the 
co-ordinate authorities, rather than the incidental divergence of 
their views on the questions immediately in hand concerning the 
future government of the South, which gives so grave an import 
to the threat of impeachment which has of late frequently 
uttered by the chiefs of the dominant party. The impeachment 
of Mr. Johnson would be the accomplishment of a revolution 
in the Federal Government, not less fundamental than that effected 
in the balance of power between that Government and the States 
by the overthrow of the Confederacy. Mr. Johnson is not really 
accused of treason or malfeasance, of dishonesty or incompetence. 
His worst enemies do not really doubt that he has done his best 
for the public interests of the Union, according to his own views. 
The charges against him, correctly estimated, amount simply to 
this—that in the exercise of his executive power he has set at 
nought the wishes of Congress, and acted upon his own judg- 
ment ; that he has carried out his own policy, and not the policy 
of a majority of the two Houses. And it is plain, not only that 
an impeachment on such a ground as this would be a abuse 
of a remedy intended for a very different purpose, but that it 
would to alter the existing relations between the Executive 
and the Legislature, and subvert the present Constitution of the 
Federal Government. 

The position of the President differs not more in form than in 
essence from that of a Constitutional Monarch and from that of 
a party Prime Minister. He is not, like the former, a personage 
invested with dignity rather than with authority, the depositary 
of powers which others are to exercise. He is, on the contrary, 
an actual and very powerful ruler, invested for a short time with 
an authority which is thus limited in duration precisely because 
it is so extensive while it lasts. He does not act through his 
Ministers; he is not represented by them. They are ey his 
servants and subordinates, as were the Ministers of Henry VIII. 
or as are those of “ore II. He, and he alone, is answerable 
for what they do. e may take their advice or neglect it, he 
may be guided by them or govern them, but his acts are essen- 
tially his, and not theirs. In this he is rather a first or sole 
Minister than a King. But he differs from the Minister of a 
constitutional monarchy in this—that he exercises an independent 
and personal authority, neither derived nominally from a sove- . 
reign nor really from a Parliament. He is not the servant of 
Congress, but the representative of the Union. He embodies the 
executive authority, as Co! does the legislative, of both 
States and people. Like the Senate, he represents the former ; 
like the House, the latter. The mode of his election not only 
symbolizes but ensures the independence of his position; for 
he, as directly as Congress, represents the nation he rules. He 
owes no fealty to Con nor, again, has he any recognised 
influence over it. In a Parliamentary system, the executive and 
legislative functions are closely blended, ; it is the function of the 
Legislature to control and change the Executive, and of the 
Executive to guide the deliberations and initiate the measures of 
the Legislature. The American system separates the two powers 
entirely. The President has, indeed, a veto on the Acts of Con- 
gress; but a two-thirds’ ge Ae overrule that veto. He has 
no voice in its deliberations, Ministers cannot sit in either 
House, For the legislation of the country the President is in 
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no degree responsible. So, again, Congress has nothing to do 
with the Administration, if we except the concurrence of the 
Senate required to confirm appointments and treaties, and the 
reservation to Congress of the right of declaring war. The 
Ministers of the President cannot be called to account in Congress ; 
they cannot be questioned there; they cannot defend or explain 
their acts; and, therefore, it does not le within the range of Con- 
gressional functions to approve or to censure their policy. Indeed, 
votes of censure have before now been treated by the President as an 
encroachment and an offence. In short, instead of making the con- 
currence of the two Powers essential to botl, and securing it by an 
intimate connection between the Minister and the Parliamentary 
majority, the American Constitution studies in every way to keep 
the President and Congress—the Administration and the Legis- 
lature—apart and independent, that neither may have a chance of 
becoming absolute; it being the purpose of the Convention which 
created the Union to guard as much against the despotism of an 
assembly as against that of an individual. 

This purpose would be finally defeated if President Johnson were 
successfully impeached and deposed on the ground that he has 
followed a policy opposite to that of Congress. Such a precedent 
would establish, once for all, the rule that the Administration is 
dependent on the Legislature, and must either change its course 
or resign upon a vote of censure. In other words, the American 
Constitution would be assimilated to that of England, with two 
important and most inconvenient ditferences—first, that there would 
be no irresponsible and irremovable head of the Government, free 
from political disputes and liabilities, to check the violence of 
faction, to prevent an interregnum, and preserve the formal unity 
of the Government; secondly, that as Ministers have no seat in 
Congress, they would be tried and condemned in their absence, 
and without the opportunity of self-defence. Thus the condemna- 
tion would often fail to carry public opinion with it ; and Congress 
would control the Administration, without in its turn being subject 
to the influence and control exercised by an English Ministry over 
the debates and votes of Parliament. 

Even if these difficulties were avoided by a change in the Con- 
stitution, there are other and more radical reasons why a system 
which has worked admirably in England should not be hastily 
substituted for one, in itself inferior, which has been long esta- 
blished m America. It has yet to be seen whether Parliamentary 
Government is compatible with democracy. It is very certain that 
its success among ourselves has been facilitated in great measure 
by the non-democratic elements in our electoral system. The cor- 
ruptions now so notorious in Congress would acquire increased force 
and increased power of mischief if the purchaseable members con- 
trolled the administration as well as the legislation of the country ; 
if, besides printing jobs, railway jobs, and contracts, they could 
influence all the vast patronage of the Executive. And, judged by 
its past history, the House of Representatives appears very unfit 
to be trusted with powers that may safely be vested in our House 
of Commons. The vote of thanks to Admiral Wilkes; the Morrill 
tariff, passed on the instant that Secession gave the opportunity, in 
the hour of extreme danger to the country and extreme need for 
unselfish conciliation; the scenes daily recorded in the news- 
papers; the honours paid to the Fenians; the ascendency of a 
man like Butler—these are facts that augur ill for the fitness of 
the popular branch of Congress to become the governing power in 
the Union. 

To abuse laws directed against political crimes in order to 
punish political opposition, te construe unsuccessful resistance 
to a majority as treason, and to visit difference of opinion with 
the penalties of maladministration or malfeasance, has ever 
been the temptation of men engaged in the stormy conflict of a 
period of revolution. Impeachment, in particular, is a weapon 
which in our own history has often been abused, not to punish the 
crimes, but to effect or complete the ruin, of an obnoxious states- 
man. Lut the authors of that abuse had an excuse which Ameri- 
can Radicals cannot plead; for no legal and written definition 
confined the use of impeachment to any particular class of political 
misdeeds, and it might seem as fairly applicable to heinous errors 
as to actual crimes. But the Federal Constitution has explicitly 
made known the purpose for which this formidable weapon may 
be drawn. It was never meant to enable Congress to get rid of 
a political opponent. Had it been intended that Congress should 
be able to remove a President for political reasons, a machinery 
less cumbrous and less cruel would have been supplied. The pur- 

se of the framers of the Constitution was, as we have seen, that 
the President should be equal to and independent of Congress. 
But it was necessary to provide some power of punishing and 
removing a criminal, a traitor, or a madman. That power was 
provided in the form of a political prosecution involving penal- 
ties, in the belief that public opinion and a sense of right would 
prevent its being turned to the use of party, or employed to get rid 
of an unpopular but honest chief magistrate. The power of pro- 
secuting was naturally vested in the House of Representatives, 
both from English precedents, and because it could be vested in 
no other body equally able to act and equally popular. At the 
same time, the framers of the Constitution expected that that louse 


would bear a much closer likeness to the House of Commons than | q 
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it does. The duty of trial was entrusted to the Senate, probably | 
because the Supreme Court is filled up by the nomination of the | 


President. But Washington and his contemporaries fancied thut 


the Senate would always consist of grave and ciuinent statesmen, , 


whose honour and wisdom would alike prevent their convicting of 
miscouduct in ofiice oue whose real offence was only that of difleving , 


from them. The impeachment of Mr. Johnson for agreeing in policy 
with the nine in every twenty Northerners who are Conservative. 
rather than with the eleven Radicals, would be a monstrous and 
palpable departure from the spirit and intention of the law which 
provided this extreme remedy for an extreme danger. The uncon- 
stitutionality would rally all Conservatives round the President; 
the personal injustice would restore to him the support of many 
who have lost the old American reverence for the Constitution. 
And it would at the same time drive the South to desperation, and 
Mr. Johnson to extremities. He could then only save himself b 
taking up the position that the present Congress is illegal and its 
acts invalid; that is, by engaging in a civil war. To force the 
chief magistrate into that position, at the same time that they 
tre him almost in the right before the people by their excessive 
itterness against him, would be a policy hardly congenial to the 
= of the more experienced leaders of the Radical party, 
1owever agreeable it might be to the savage temper of General 
sutler. The division on the reading of the Message has already 
shown that a certain section of the party is indisposed to violent 
measures ; and it is to be hoped that the threat of impeachment 
will prove as empty as that of assassination, more than once 
insinuated from the press and pulpits of the extreme Republicans, 


SMART SOLDIERS. 


| is a great misfortune for the military profession, and one which 

places it at much disadvantage as compared with any other, that 
it is judged at different times by widely different tests. In war, 
the efficiency of troops is estimated by the steadiness with which 
they perform certain simple manoeuvres in the face, and under the 
fire, of the enemy; by the ease and celerity with which they move 
in masses, their skill and daring as skirmishers, the facility and 
promptitude with which their columns are protected by outposts 
and advanced guards, their freedom from the grave offences of 
marauding and absence from their colours, their ability to march, 
and to endure inevitable privations with fortitude. They may, in 
a long campaign, grow to be as ragged as Falstaff’s recruits, as 
grimy and unshorn as the Cyclops; they may even have forgotten 
how to execute some of the most favourite evolutions of the 
drill-field ; yet their aspect may be more terrible than ever to the 
enemy, and, in fact, such tattered battalions have on many a field 
changed, by their valour and skill, the course of history. 

But in the intervals of that real service which is the only 
purpose of an army, and for which all other service should be but 
a preparation, the criterion of efficiency is totally changed. Spot- 
less neatness, minute accuracy in performing devices of drill 
useless in war (such, for instance, as the manual exercise, the mys- 
teries of “marching past,” and, generally, movements in open 
column), compliance with the innumerable regulations of barrack 
life, patience in undergoing a wearisome round of exercises already 
more than sufficiently practised, varied by the performance of 
sentinel duty, the necessity of which is sufliciently evident when 
it serves to protect an ree | from spies and from the sudden 
onset of the enemy, but which shows merely its ludicrous aspect 
when applied exclusively to challenging the approach of peaceful 
citizens—such are the altered conditions under which regiments 
then compete for distinction. No doubt there was a time when 
extreme accuracy in manceuvring was a great advantage, and 
when the severe and rigid system which produced a superiority 
in this particular was of real efficacy. But, looking at the pre- 
sent aspect of war, the conclusion is inevitable that the time 
for such a system is past, and persistence in it is mere bigotry 
and pedantry; while the existing deficiencies in the ranks prove 
it to be not only useless but mischievous. It is perfectly 
possible that a regiment may present the highest ideal of 
peace efficiency, may show a perfectly level line, where every 
strap is in its ars every button bright and in its proper 
button-hole, and the pipeclay on every belt without stain 
or speck—that it may march past in companies that exhibit 
an unbroken front, where every foot steps in unison, may 
form column and line, and change front, on the smooth surface 
of’ the drill-field, with perfect precision, and that its records 
may show more than average freedom from crime—and_yet 
that this regiment might, if required to form part of a force 
opposing an active and skilful enemy, fail altogether to sustain its 
carpet reputation. 

It is equally evident that he who is deemed a smart officer in 
time of peace may differ very materially from him who is a smart 
officer in time of war. The man who has an eye for mo i and 
buttons may have no eye at all for the occupation of ground, The 
most complete proficiency in drilling soldiers may fail to enable 
him to make the best dispositions for an actual emergency. He may 
have succeeded in exacting the implicit obedience of his men 
in the minutest rules of the wire. and the parade, and yet 
never have inspired them with confidence in him as a commander. 
It would, of course, be unreasonable to assume that no officer 
distinguished for his attention to minor details can be capable 
of large views, or possessed of high qualities. But it would be 
uite as unreasonable to deny that generally the effect of con- 
eentrating the mind on unpractical trifles is to contract it, and that 
the man who throws himself with most zeal into such werk is 
sekiom capable of extricating himself from his narrow Ve. 
The consequence of this might not be so very pernicious if it were 
not for the nature of the criterion so generally adopted in judging 
of the efficiency of regiments and officers in time of peace. The 
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degree of merit ascribed to them is very apt to be identical 
with the degree of attention that they have bestowed on matters 
which we have indicated as being of quite secondary importance. 
Men who have themselves been praised, as lieutenant-colonels, 
for this petty kind of zeal, judge others, when they become 
generals, by the standard thus created; and it is by no means 
uncommon to find old officers of high rank, when inspecting 
regiments, confining their observations to matters which had much 
better be left to the sergeant-major. The inevitable consequence 
of this is to give a fictitious value to the commander whose ideas 


are most copiously saturated with pipeclay. The smart officer is | 


but too frequently the man whose attention to minutia is 
ing because his mind is exactly fitted to the work. On parade he 
exhibits the combined qualities of the drill-sergeant and the 
military tailor. Besides enforcing all existing regulations for the 
maintenance of smartness, he invents irritating rules of his own, 
tending, as he imagines, to the same result. If he be a member 
of amounted branch of the service, he thinks quite as much of the 
shine of his curb-chains as of the condition of his horses. He is never 
at a loss on any matter of routine, because he has his little rule and 


compass always ready to be applied, with Procrustean rigour, to any | 


occurrence that can come within his jurisdiction. Taking his narrow 


views into the orderly-room, he judges all offences by rigid rules 
from which no exceptional circumstances can induce him to | 
depart. Such a man performs his duties with great satisfaction to | 


himself, and probably with the applause of many of his superiors ; 
but, whether he be captain or colonel or general, he is only a 
glorified sergeant-major. 
abroad in the service that to be a glorified sergeant-major is 
to be an officer of high merit, the etiect cannot be other than 
pernicious. 


We are far from desiring to imply that we think the smart | 


appearance of a regiment, or its precision in the performance of its 


exercises, of no importance. To give to the soldier a dress, a | 
bearing, and a general demeanour superior to that of the class | 


from which he comes, is one way of increasing his self-respect and 
of rendering the service attractive. 


are far more essential. We do not at all undervalue the difficulty 
of rapidly effecting such an important change as that which we 


| parentage, and as to the tonnage and rig of the 


time and opportunity must be studied. Many a murder misses 
fire, so to speak, not from any lack of wickedness or brutality, 
but from a want of dramatic unity in the concoction. Other 
murders, apparently commonplace, owe their reputation to some 
little picturesque and perhaps accidental detail, such as the 
grave-digging in the case of the Mannings. To hit the public 
between wind and water requires a curious felicity which is 
given to few great criminals, The same principle applies to many 
other cases. There may have been rope-dancers as good, or nearly 
as good, as Blondin; but the lucky thought of walking across 
Niagara occurred only to the man of genius. There have been 
many shipwrecks marked by great heroism and suffering, but, for 
some unassignable reason, a peculiar pre-eminence belongs to the 
wreck of the Kent East Indiaman. The fight of Sayers and Heenan, 
the charge of the six hundred at Balaclava, Captain Barclay’s feat 
of walking a thousand miles in a thousand hours, the fight of the 
Shannon and Chesapeake, the discovery of the source of the Nile, © 
are other events which stand out in the public memory with 
a pre-eminence out of proportion to their historical importance. 
We need not investigate the principle of art involved in this, 
further than to remark that between the work of genius and 
the merest commonplace the difference often lies in the last 
shade of finish, At all events, the yacht race across the 
Atlantic at Christmas certainly deserves to be reckoned amongst 
the genuine successes of this kind. There is something about 
it which appeals even to those who cordially hate the sea, with 


all its works; who consider a ship to be “a prison with a 
And when a notion comes to be spread | 


chance of drowning” and a certainty of sea-sickness; and who 
would prefer, on the whole, that every sea, excepting for obvious 
reasons the English Channel, should be immediately dried up. 
There is a simplicity and neatness about the — which can 
hardly be surpassed, at least until some heroes of still more daring 
have a yacht race round the world. Till then, we look upon Mr. 
Bennett as having won a right to become a proverb for the highest 
pitch of yachting excellence ; and to be quoted amongst yachtsmen 


_ as Columbus is quoted amongst navigators, or Newton amongst 
What we argue for is the | 
expediency of giving much greater consideration to matters that | 


mathematicians, or Napoleon amongst soldiers. May the corre- 
sponderts of sporting newspapers continue for years to show 
insatiable curiosity as to Mr. Bennett’s name, weight, age, and 
enrietta; and 


have suggested. ‘The ideas which had their origin in the military | may American newspapers glory for an equal length of time in 
system of the mad martinet Frederick William of Prussia, and | the example which they have set to their respectable relatives. 


which derived such extraordinary influence from the brilliant suc- 
cesses that his famousson achieved by its means, still largely imbue 
our army. In all ranks, even among the highest, officers are to 
be found who, by natural taste and tradition, are inevitably de- 
votees of pipeclay and parade, and to whom any alteration in 
the system they have been trained in would be distasteful. 


We shall see with pleasure all appropriate honours bestowed upon 
gentlemen who have done a very spirited action, and given us 
another reason for respecting the p fe. and energy of their country. 

Another question is, of course, raised by the race, and still more 
by the speeches to which the race gave occasion. We may ask 
whether “down the long vista of years to come, England and 


But there has never been a juncture so propitious to army reform | America will continue to march hand in hand”; whether under 


as the present, when the attention of the nation is fully 
awakened to the importance of the subject, when military changes 
of all kinds are freely discussed, and when so many Commissions 
are sitting to consider the most eilectual means of placing our 
army in its proper rank among the hosts of Europe. In social 
and political life the influence of prejudice and tradition is daily 
diminishing, and it is evident that the profession of arms, always 
so. deaf to suggestion, so intolerant of change, must keep pace with 
the movements of the time. There never was a better opportunity 
for a great military administrator, nor a time when true reforms 
would meet with less opposition. Of these, as we have endea- 
voured to show, not the least necessary is an improvement in the 
instruction of our troops, and in the tests of their efficiency. Ina 
former article we indicated the kind of exercises in which it seems 
advisable to see our soldiers employed during a large part of the 
time appropriated to drill—exercises which would be at once a suit- 
able preparation for actual warfare, and interesting both to officers 
and men. Were sucha change introduced, it would not be dillicult 
to establish tests by which to judge of the readiness, resource, in- 
telligence, aptitude for command, and knowledge of the essential 
business of arms, exhibited by officers of various grades. The 
Napier describes Macleod of the Forty-third and Colborne of the 
Fifty-second to have been, need then no longer be a matter of 
chance or interest. Of this we are sure, that there is no reform 
which would produce better effect than to sweep into the military 
dust-bin, along with many useless pedantries and obsolete tradi- 
tions, the reputation of the glorified sergeant-major. 


THE OCEAN YACHT RACE. 


PLE are- undeniably pleased at the recent 
the American yachts. 


lacing at the head of regiments or brigades of such men as | 


| be good friends. 


these agreeable circumstances they will “perform the great 
mission of the Anglo-Saxon race, the civilization and emancipa- 
tion of the world” — Bunker's Hill, New Orleans, and the 
Alabama difficulties being forgotten in consideration of the fact 
that three American yachts have sailed across the Atlantic, and 
their owners been hospitably entertained at Cowes. These anti- 
cipations were, and very properly, highly coloured to suit the 
temper of the audience; it was perhaps better that they should 
have been thus strongly put than that all the speakers should 
have confined themselves to following the example of modera- 
tion set by a ae oy general. If rightly reported, he appears 
to have stated that his father had met Americans in man 

parts of the world, and had looked back to that intercourse wi 

uuch satisfaction, It must of course raise our opinion of the 
national character of Americans to know that a general’s father 
liked to meet them; but. a somewhat warmer style of eulogy 
is becoming on such occasions. It is only proper to swear eternal 
friendship, to prove that the two peoples are identical, and 
intensely fond of each other, and to show that any little di 
putes between them are merely lovers’ quarrels; not because 
body believes it, but because it is the easiest way to raise 


dis- 
any- 
the 
social temperature. From this point of view, neither Sir John 


| Simeon nor any of the other speakers went too far in their pro- 


testations. It is very desirable that England and America should 
a vehemently that they are good 
friends, a certain number of people are induced to believe it tor a 
short time; and that is the tirst step towards making the belief 
permanent instead of intermittent, which would be a not incon- 
siderable step towards making it true. Moreover, if we do not ask 
too strictly what is likely to be the precise weight of this new 
motive to amity, there can be no doubt that it tells, so far as it 
tells at all, in the right dixection. It is a good thing about all 


rformance of | genuine sports—that is, about all which are not mere pretexts for 
here is something about it which | gambling—that they tend to. increase Christian charity. 


For 


disposes the British public to pat their owners on the back, or to 'the moment, it is true, there are few objects of bitterer 


give them three cheers, or bestow upon them some other con- 


ventional token of approval. It may be ditficult to determine 
exactly what it is abo 


or the convivial humour of the season. 


hatred than the man who. has just bowled you out at cricket, 


or passed you in the last hundred yards of a foot-race. But it is 
ut the feat which suits our fancy with | impossible not to like him tho better afterwards; for, in tho tirst 
such nicety. There may be something, perhaps, in adventitious , place, the n 

circumstances—in the fortunate emptiness of newspaper columns, | ous to every one 


ity of good temper, under such defeats is so obvi- 
it has become habitual. A man cannot «ilord 


Every one has remarked | to be angry, because every one will think his anger so excess: ely 


how capricious is the bestowal of reputation upon murders and | childish. “And, moreover, deféat is not necessarily humil!«:ing. 
other startling incidents. A most admirably designed crime often 
misses fame if committed during the Parliamentary session, 
though it would have startled all England in vacation time. But 
the case of murders, viewed as instructive examples in the 
art of producing a sensation, shows that something more than 


When, indeed, any,one has shown that he possesses more inte!!oct or 
more 4 ~ 
liking him, you can only restore your self-respect by Lim 
to be an impostor or a hypocrite. He has been puffed by inte: sted 
persons, or has really lower' motives than he professes; aud to 


you.can claim, you have a good reason for dis- 
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persuade yourself into this opinion, you must generate a certain 
uantity of ill-will. But if a man excels you in any kind of sport, 
appropriate process of self-consolation is different and more 


- agreeable; by giving a man credit for superiority in the lower 


orders ef merit you exhibit the virtue of candour cheaply. 


David can easily ae Goliath a little more praise than his | 
eserve, Such designs, if they existed, on the re of Prussia must be some- 


thews and sinews in the consciousness that no amount 
of thews and sinews are so good as a power of writin 
psalms. We always exemplify this feeling in our internation 


' standing the teaching, we will not say of conscience, which many 
9 ook on as irrelevant in international questions, but of past 


relations. It is not so pleasant to be beaten in other ways; we | 


are rather annoyed than otherwise by seeing other people raising 
bigger armies, or keeping better schools, or paying off more of their 
national debt than we can do in the time. Such matters are too 
serious ; but it really seems to gratify the British public to be 
beaten in one of its pet athletic pursuits. We take more pleasure 
in the exhibition of the virtue of fair play than pain in the humilia- 
tion of defeat. We made Gladiateur into a national hero, with the 
utmost good temper. Whenever our American friends show 
symptoms of cutting us out in sports, we are equally gratified. 
Deerfoot, and Heenan, and the yacht America were all raised to 
the height of mrad and the gentlemen who welcomed the 
American yachtsmen at Cowes seem to have expressed the 
national verdict on this occasion with the utmost fitness. Perhaps 
the view which took somewhat hyperbolical forms under the 
influences of wine and speaking may be summed up somewhat as 
follows. Every nation, in the eyes of its neighbours, is repre- 
sented by a mythical hero, exhibiting, as a rule, a rough caricature 
of certain national peculiarities. We keep, as it were, a stud of 
Guy Fauxes; as the effi 


descends into the streets. The frog-eating Frenchman used to be 

roduced on the 18th of June, for example, although a somewhat 
improved model has lately been introduced. Brother Jonathan, 
as seen by the eyes of John Bull, is of course no exception. We 
keep a rough image of him on hand; and to its various attributes, 
such as the propensity to chew tobacco, to carry “six-shooters,” and 
to whittle vith bowie-knives, will be in future added a singular 
skill and audacity in one of our national sports; and that is a 
merit which we make it a point of honour to acknowledge frankly 
and fully, especially as we can do so without forswearing the 
British Constitution, or the many inestimable privileges of our 
highly favoured land. The signboard porirait of Uncle Sam, as 
hung in the gallery of the popular British imagination, will in 
future add to his other significant symbols the pleasant one of a 
fast-sailing vacht ; and, doubtless, we shall like him all the better 
for it. 

What may he the precise value of dressing our Guy Faux a little 
more attractively, it is nut so easy to say. It usually takes-very 
little excitement to destroy the new impression, and to bring out 
the old one in all its hideousness. An animated discussion about 
Fenianism and the Alabama claims would speedily resuscitate the 
darkest images of the popular imagination. It was very well 
meant advice of one of the speakers that we should meet each 
other with racehorses and yachts, and leave the politicians to 
themselves; and it is ardently to be wished that it could he fol- 
lowed. Unluckily, all the yachts and all the racehorses in the 
world might be put out of mind by a courteous despatch of Mr. 
Seward’s. All that we can honestly say is that such meetings 
tend to soothe the vanity of each nation, and to soften down some 
of the ugly features of the rival as set forth by its imagination. 
From which it follows that the wounds made by plain-speaking 
are less likely to fester. That manifestation of English arrogance 
which is nourished by our profound belief in our sporting 
pre-eminence is amongst the most unpleasant varieties of the 
passion. It is not pleasant for a foreign nation to be conscious 
that, in this respect at least, we regard them with infinite, if 
good-natured, contempt. Consequently, anything is good which 
tends to diminish this impression, and to show that we can ac- 
knowledge excellence pleasantly, and even admit that foreigners 
are in some respects on an equality with ourselves. It is especially 
useful when we see some of our pet qualities exhibited pre-eminently 
in those who may be supposed to inherit them from us; for pre- 
eminence in yachting may certainly be claimed, over the rest 
of the world, as one virtue shared by England and America. 
Whatever may be the value of the Jatest demonstration of this 
truth, we cannot but be grateful to Mr. Bennett and his rivals for 
giving us a new cause for admiring something—admiration being, 
after all, rather a pleasant sensation. 


GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND. 


[ae changes in the political relations and geographical boun- 
daries of the chief Continental Powers which have distin- 
guished the past year naturally call attention to their bearing on the 


smaller neutral Power which lies in the midst of three great 


Continental natio:.s, and which hasa share in the speech and in the 
so-called natioualit: o/ all three. The question almost unavoidably 
presents itself, W1Jl Germany and Italy, in constituting them- 
selves as national Powers, think of claiming the annexation of the 
German and Italian Caatons of Switzerland? As for France, we 
need ask no questions. Considerations of physical force or of 
rudence in the long run may hinder attempts on Switzerland, 
igium, or any othe. part of Europe; but that is all. But either 
Germany or Italy m:; Le conceived to be capable of better under- 


of that misguided person is annually | 
brought out in a traditional costume of small accuracy, so on | 


certain occasions the popular ideal of a nation takes form and | 
have naturally appeared on the subject. The writers have very 


istory, of international law, of national interest in the higher 
and wider sense. There is no token that any design against 
Switzerland is entertained either by the Government of Italy, or 
by that which must now pass for the Government of Germany. 


what remote, as the annexation of German Switzerland must, 
in the nature of things, be preceded by the formal annexation of 
Baden, Bavaria, and the other South-German States. Of the two, 
aclaim on the part of the Kingdom of Italy to the Italian Canton of 
Ticino would seem to be more immediately possible. There is no 
such geographical hindrance to immediate action as there is in 
the other case. And the plea of nationality could be far more de- 
cently set up by Italy than by Prussia. The Italian Kingdom openly 
aspires to become coextensive with the Italian nation. ‘I'he Prussian 
Kingdom does not as yet openly aspire to become coextensive 
with the German nation. German unity may be coming, but it is 
not yet come. As yet we have only an enlarged Prussia with 
some North-German dependencies. A of Germany, 
Austria, Tyrol, Carinthia, and so forth is solemnly declared not to 
be German at all. On every ground, so far as there are degrees 
in injustice, Italy could far more decently claim Ticino to-morrow 
than Prussia could claim any German Canton at any future time 
which the wit of man can conceive. But there is no reason to 
suspect the Italian Government of any such design. There has 
been nothing to suggest any suspicions in either quarter, beyond 
the obvious circumstances of the case, and the extravagant talk of 
a few German and Italian votaries of the extreme doctrine of 
nationality. Still these things are enough to set people in 
Switzerland thinking, and some pamphlets and newspaper articles 


little difficulty in showing that neither the doctrine of nationality 
in any reasonable form, nor the general interests of Europe, nor the 
particular interests of any of the Powers concerned call for, but 
rather distinctly forbid, any interference with the boundaries, the 
neutrality, or the internal constitution of the Swiss Confederation 
as they are at present established. 

The Swiss writers of whom we speak do not draw any distinc- 
tion between the case of France and the cases of Germany and 
Italy. Arguing the question purely asa matter of present politics, 
this is reasonable enough, and probably it is also prudent. But 
the historical difference of the cases must not be left out of 
sight. A claim on the part of Italy would be the least unrea- 
sonable, a claim on the part of France would be the most 
unreasonable, of the three. The Ticinese are Italians by blood 
and speech, whose country was, partly by conquest, partly by 
cession, cut off from the Milanese Duchy. The German Can- 
tons, the true Switzerland, consist of certain German States 
which gradually detached themselves from the German body 
and carried with them certain other German States as subjects, 
allies, or dependents. The German and Italian Cantons were once 
German and Italian politically ; they still are German and Italian 
in every sense but the political one. But the Western, the so- 
called French Cantons, are not French, and never were Frerch, 
except those parts which were seized by French violence during 
the tirst Republic and the first Empire. To be sure, to be per-., 
fectly accurate, we ought to except a parish or two added to 
Geneva in 1814-15—a French loss more than counterbalanced 
by defrauding Switzerland of its eventual right, secured by treaties, 
to the former Bernese possessions south of the Lake, Setting 
aside this parish or two, there is no part of Switzerland which has 
separated itself from France in the way that the German and 
Italian parts a did separate themselves from Germany and 
Italy. Ziirich was once a German town ; Bellinzona was once an 
Italian town; but Lausanne never at any moment was a French 
town. ‘The Burgundian Canton. of Switzerland are not original 
French possessions detached from France; they are the small 
relics of independent Burgundy which as yet France has been 
unable to devour. 

Historically speaking, then, the case of France is utterly different 
from the cases of Germany and Italy; and there are again differ- 


' ences of degree between the German and the Italian case. But, 


as a matter of practical politics, the three may perhaps fairly go 
together. Yet it is of course Germany which is foremost in 
Swiss imaginations, because it is a German Power, in some sort 
Germany itself, which has just made such prodigious strides te 
dominion. ‘The Italian advance has been made only under the 


| cover of the Prussian advance, and France has been happily hin- 


dered from making any advance at all. In this last way the 
successes of Prussia are felt to be distinctly a gain to Switzerland. 
A remarkable opening of the lips and unloosing of the tongue on 
the Swiss side has followed the rebuff which France had lately to 
put up with at the hands of Prussia. 

Our Swiss writers begin by pointing out the distinction be- 
tween German Switzerland and Southern Germany, those States 
which were members of the old German League and which 
are not members of the new Prussian League. Switzerland, by 
virtue of its geographical position, its long republican history, and 
the various component elements of its — has a Euro 
position, an historical nationality, whic 
temberg separately, nor yet any possible South-German Confede- 
ration, can ever have. Again, there is no reason to sup that 
the South-German States, whether as nominally independent 
Powers, or as members of a nominal South-German League, will 
long interpose auy effectual barrier between Switzerland and the 


neither Bavaria or Wiir- 


2 
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dominant German Kingdom, As Switzerland now stands face to 
face with France and Italy, she must before long stand face to face 
with Prussia, or Germany, or whatever it is to be called. When 
that day comes, will there be anything to fear in that 

uarter? Is it likely that either any jealousy of a republican 

tate at its doors, or any application of the doctrine of nationality, 
or any remembrance of the old grudge about Neufchatel, will lead 
to any steps on the part of Prussia or Germany contrary to the 
independence and neutrality of Switzerland ? 

Bothing, we are told, is to be feared from the quarrel of Neuf- 
chitel. Among the vast schemes on which Prussia is engaged, 
Neufchitel is really too small a matter to be thought of. Prussia 
too must see that the complete incorporation of Neufchatel 
with Switzerland is‘as obvious ‘a necessity as the incorporation 
of various German States with Prussia. It might be added that, 
whatever may be the personal hereditary claims on the County 
of Neufchatel vested in the person who also happens to be King 
of Prussia, it is certain that neither as King of Prussia nor as 
Head of Germany can he have any concern with that little 

dian district. An extravagant German nationality might 
ask for Schaffhausen or for Ziirich itself; but danger on that score 
could threaten Neufchatel only from another quarter. 

Is there, then, any danger to be feared from the fact that 
Switzerland is a country essentially republican, while Prussia is a 
country essentially monarchical ? Is there any necessary hostility 
between the two principles, which may provoke the great king- 
dom to meddle with the independence of the small republic? 
It is answered that, through various natural and _ historical 
causes, republican forms of government suit one country, while 
monarchical forms suit another; without there being any natural 
hostility or opposition between the two. Indeed modern political 
changes both in republican and in monarchic States have greatly 
lessened the differences between modern republics and modern 
monarchies. When both place the chief ultimate power in a 
representative assembly, the difference between the two is reduced 
to little more than a diflerence in the form of the executive. 
And, even without considering this approximation between 
the two forms of government, Switzerland,.a small, ancient, 
conservative republic, in no way threatens the neighbour- 
ing monarchies. No republican propaganda forms any part of 
its policy. It has for some centuries ceased to be proselytizing or 
conquering, and aims only at preserving its own ee te and 
its own liberties. Experience shows that Switzerland can, as a 
republic, live on the best terms with the neighbouring monarchies. 
Princes who rooted up commonwealths everywhere else have 
shown Switzerland special favour. The elder Buonaparte, who 
overthrew republics everywhere else, from France to Ragusa, 
showed a real regard for Switzerland, gave her a constitution 


Again, we are told—what is not — so intelligible as the pre- 


a and no national ambition leads any of them to the 


whether by arms or by diplomacy, any encroachment on her own 
rights; she must not, whether by arms or by diplomacy, meddle 
in any way in apy possible quarrels of her mightier neighbours. 


-FIRE-DAMP AND FIRE. 


ii we could only in these days he persuaded to believe that 
success would certainly attend the employment of a multitude 
of counsellors, we might hope for the proximate solution of many 
problems which are at mt sources of perplexity. And when 
gratuitous advice is showered upon us by a crowd of ready 
persons, all of them free, in happy ignorance of the conditions 
of the case, to propound schemes, safeguards, or remedies at 
their own sweet will, it really becomes needful to clear the 
ground more or less of what is. absolutely wrong or absurd, 
if we would save ourselves from losing sight of the real nature 
of the questions at issue. Could we but place reliance on what 
we have been lately reading in vigorous “leaders,” suggestive 
anonymous letters, and plausible communications from men of 
eminence in some other walk, we might believe that it is 
a very simple matter to avoid for the future any risk 
of accidents by explosions in collieries. But, again, if so 
easily led, we should still be placed in a dilemma by the 
opposite lines of treatment suggested, and by the incongrui- 
ties which would make themselves manifest to any, man of 
common sense ing a little closely into the subject. Some 
of these articles are no doubt made up under the inevitable 
necessity of writing in a taking manner upon any topic what- 
ever which for the moment excites and interests the public. 
Others are prompted by an innocent philanthropy, which induces 
the authors to fancy they may possibly do some good in the midst 
of the general haze which they presume to surround the question ; 
and another group of epistles emanates from those uneasy spirits 
who must needs be “ to the fore” when the public eye is opened, 
and can bear to lose no opportunity of seeing their names, or at 
least their ipsissima in print. The occasion is a serious 
one, or not a little entertainment might be derived from the 
review of some of the nostrums so g bly and trustfully off. red 
for acceptance; but we think we to some extent clear 
away the cobwebs if we invite attention to a few of the chief 
features in these sad catastrophes in general, and in the late un- 
paralleled disaster at Barnsley more particularly. 

Fire-damp, it must be remembered, is observable in the depths 

our mines under several aspects, It exudes frof{ the pores 
and crevices of all the exposed portions of the coal-seams, 
and in greatest abundance where these are freshly laid open. 
It accumulates in the higher porte of excavations, and in the 
ruinous irregular hollows left by old workings. It breaks out 
as a stream or “blower” of gas from some part of the seam 
in work, especially when near “troubles.” And lastly, it 
escapes, and sometimes in vast quantities, from the broken strata 
either above or below the path cer when the ground heaves, 
rends, or falls, on the removal of a large area of supports. Some 
collieries are rs a more to one, others more to another, of 
these ome. and the means of prevention of accident vary 
with the conditions. If the enemy makes his appearance 
equably aad constantly, an abundant ventilation is the method 
by which he is to be combated; and the introduction of safety- 
lamps would, in such a case, only act as a premium on careless- 
ness or indifference in the maintaining of a sufficient current of 
air to dilute and sweep away the gas. Lverybody knows, by refer- 
ence to common lighting-gas, which is near akin to fire-damp, that 
although it is frightfully erous if allowed to collect in a closed 
room, you may with perfect impunity light even a large jet of it 
so long as you are in the midst of plenty of atmospheric air. And 
hence it need excite no surprise that coals known to be “ fiery,” 
or gas-yielding, are often wrought by the light of naked candles; 
whilst the occasional exhibition of lighting up a little blower, in 
a good air-way, will not be con as a tampering with 
fate. But when there are goaves, or old workings, so situate that 
the gas stores itself there, like gunpowder in a magazine, an? 
when, as generally happens, these oa, «paleo many acres in 
extent—are not penetrable by man, but can only be examined 
along the edge, then the former safeguard, ventilation, still indis- 
pensable as it is, will no longer ensure safety. Then it is that 
safety-lamps must be in general use, or at all events that no other 
means of lighting can properly be employed within a certain dis- 
tance around these threatening foci of danger, or between them 


and the final exit into the o air of the gases which ig 
tthe hich, if 


from them. There may be, therefore, fiery collieries w 
provided with good ventilation, may be lighted in part by 
candles, but in special districts only by safety-lamps; and the 
great difference between this and the, former case will be, that 
whereas in both cases safety will depend ee & great extent on the 
skill and care of the manager, it may in the second instance be at 
any moment set at oe by a breach of discipline or want of 
caution on the part of the workmen, To nothing else to 
have been due the terrible explosion which occurred in this very 
Oaks Collings, at Barnsley in 1847, when 73 lives were lost in 
consequence of one man going an open light, against orders, 
pay of the old “ breaks.” 

But more and more must reliance be placed on strict attention 
to rules, and on individual prudence, when the fire-damp is apt to 
burst out in large volumes, either from the mass of the unwrought 
coal, or from the fraetures of a falling rouf or the fissures of a 


| which was at least an improvement on the previously existing | 
state of things, and inflicted less damage on her than on any 
‘ other of his dependencies. So the allied princes who overthrew 
him showed no jealousy of the republican State, but enlarged its 
borders and guaranteed its independence and neutrality. 
Germany alongside of the monarchic spirit, and which in times past 
produced German Commonwealths and Leagues, needs an expres- 
sion somewhere, and that expression is now found in the Swiss 
republics. We understand better when we are told that Switzer- 
land has often proved, not only a safe refuge, but a useful school 
for fiery German democrats. Those who had been dreaming ex- 
travagant republican dreams have gone back to their own country 
@ great deal wiser for their experience of an established and rational 
republican government, following not the dictates of theory, but : 
those of common sense. We can see also that itis que policy for 
a monarchic State which contains disturbing republican elements 
to refrain from the further provocation to those republican elements 
which would follow an Co gg attack on an unofiending re- 
ar eg neighbour which has long served as their haven of 
uge. 
Our Swiss writers seem to fear more from the extravagant applica- 
tion of the doctrine of nationality than from any opposition between 
republics and monarchies as such. Still they do not apprehend 
much real danger. None but a few extravagant “ideologists” can 
= the doctrine of nationality so far as to wish to incorporate 
thren who are cut off by the historical events of centuries and 
by the sentiments and habits consequent on such events. None 
other could wish, for the sake of an abstract theory, to trample 
y both past and present under foot. The doctrine of nationality has ta 
e its proper application when it is applied to deliver nations from an 
1. alien yoke, not when it is asked to dissever what is, practically and 
a historically, a united nation, merely because it is composed of \ 
0 what, ages back, were foreign elements. So to do is not to advance, 
. but to go back to the most Roleoun days of national antipathies. 
“ Governments are not likely to be actuated by this sort of foolish 
y three Powers in question; and either of the three would lose 
id more by the aggrandizement of its neighbour than it would gain 
=: ewes, Itas clearly the real interests of all three Powers 
» - the debateable ground between them should be held by an 
e- independent and.neutral State, on friendly terms with them all, but 
at not under the thumb of any one of them. But to this end Switz- 
“1 erland mitst.carefully guard the neutrality which she has guarded 
~ a0 long, and which, among other advantages, saved her from the 
horrors of the Thirty Years’ War. She must stand ready to repel, 
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heaving floor. The ventilation that might have been ample to 
meet ordinary contingencies may on a sudden be so overpowered 
that the whole of the air throughout the workings, from the point 
of outburst away to the far-distant exit, will be rendered explosive, 
and safety can alone be hoped for by guarding the travelling stream 
from coming anywhere in contact with a fire or unprotected light. 
For days, for months, for years, such a colliery may present all the 
appearances of security, and yet, at some a juncture, either 
a collapse in the old workings, or a sudden diminution of the 
pressure of the atmosphere, as shown by a fall in the barometric 
column, will set free into the travelling roads and working places 
a cloud of deadly gas, sufficient, if it find but a single flaw im tae 
discipline, or only a single wire burnt through in a safety lamp, to 
kill every living being in the pit. And this is one of the great 
disadvantages under which that magnificent Barnsley bed of coal 
is worked. It is not sufficient that, as was actually the case at 
the Oaks, a powerful ventilation,in the shape of a current of 
140,000 cubic feet per minute, was kept blowing through it 
like a gale of wind, tested and recorded day by day; there must 
in these cases be no access of the air to flame. Accordingly, 
the whole of the men, drivers and hauliers, as well as ma 
hewers, were provided with the Stephenson lamp, in which a 
glass, added to the wire-gauze of the Davy lamp, appears to 
offer a double security. Moreover, rules as to their use were 
framed by the managers, and approved by the Government 
Inspector ; the lamps had always to be locked when taken 
towards the inner workings, to be kept hanging vertically during 
work, and returned afterwards for thorough examination to the 
lamp-office. And, as far as supervision could go, it would seem 
that these precautionary measures were in general fully carried 
out; but, as in all things human, so in a code of discipline set up 
to preserve men’s lives, a weak point occurs, and that is simply 
the impossibility of getting all men to be equally cool, intelligent, 
and cautious. The rules about safety-lamps may be of the best, 
and yet, if but a few men choose to take down false keys for unlock- 
ing their lamps, or lucifer-matches to strike a light for a pipe, the 
door is at once opened to accident, and away go, not only the 
well-proved kinds of lamp already in use, but all the numerous 
theoretical schemes for lighting by electricity, &e. Moreover, 
where the ventilating current is subject thus to be fouled or 
rendered explosive, it is obvious that there must be no contact 
between it and the great fiery furnace which is employed 
night and day in nothing else than creating the strong 
draught at tke upcast shaft. ‘This, too, was carefully arranged, and 
some 10,000 or 12,000 feet of air every minute, fresh from the 
surface, were led down solely to feed the fire; the return, or 
vitiated air, being made to pass into the shaft at such a distance 
from the flames as should leave no chance of its igniting. With 
this final precaution, then, it would appear as if, so far as measures 
could go, all had been done to meet the possibility of danger. The 
work was under the responsible direction of a viewer of the 
highest ability and experience, and was superintended constantly 
by men qualified to carry out his plans of ventilation and of 
arrangement of the works; yet here, as years ago at the Wallsend 
Colliery, under Buddle, the chief of North-country viewers, all 
the skill lavished on perfecting the means of security has been 
baffled, and years of success have ended in an appalling calamity. 
In both instances, the very completeness of the arrangements, as 
admitting of the employment of a great number of men, has been 
to some extent a cause of the magnitude of the disaster. 

It is sufficiently lamentable that, although we are possessed of 
reasonably trustworthy safety-lamps, although we can discover the 
presence of fire-damp when only about three per cent. of the 
carburetted hydrogen floats in the air, and although the better 
collieries are ventilated with a thorough storm of wind, explosions 
will still recur. But it is still more melancholy to observe 
that, among the victims of such an accident, upwards of half 
are generally uninjured by the actual blast, but are slain by 
the gradual march of the fatal after-damp which is created by the 
flash. Often enough they have had time to run for hundreds of 
yards before they have been overtaken or met by their fell 
destroyer, and they might therefore have been rescued had they 
sooner reached a downcast shaft, or a drift in which fresh 
air was coursing. It appears not unlikely that in this respect 
improvements might often be made. A greater length of secure 
run might be given to the air, to which men might shape their 
course, feeling the shock of an explosion; and the distances 
which the air has to travel may often be shortened with advan- 
tage, so as to increase the total quantity of air in circulation, and to 
divide more completely one district of a colliery from another. 
But it is not always that we can reckon on the success of such 
expedients. The awful violence of a blast which dashes the 
strong trucks of coal all into a heap must also blow down doors, 


stoppings, and all the contrivances for ensuring the flow of air in | 
_ great boldness, the Russian organs place in their list of finished 


a certain direction ; and the recovery of the poor fellows, maimed 
or senseless, or perhaps anxiously waiting in remote gloom, can 
only keep pace with the temporary expedients for restoring the 
ventilation. But if, by dread mischance, the flame of the explo- 
sion should set fire to the coal, as it did at Lundhill, and has now 
done at the Oaks, the consequences are indeed fearful. The gas 
will again accumulate and spread through the workings, till it 
touches the fire, and again blazes out with its fierce flash and heavy 
detonation, To such a second explosion, on Thursday the 13th of 
December, the precursor of numerous others, fell victims those 
brave men who were toiling amid well-known peril to save any 


that might still live among the victims of the day before. In | 


the face of the awful loss of life which has now been incurred, it 
becomes more than ever important to probe the matter to the 
bottom, to search out the hidden cause, and to erect it intoa 
beacon to warn us from at least one source of danger. It is true 
that coal-getting is, at the best, a very perilous vocation ; never- 
theless, although we may set down some of the late newspaper 
et epee for perfect immunity from accidents as worse than 
childish, something may be hoped for by diligently seeking out 
the flaws of our present methods, and thus gathering from past 
calamities the means of future safety. 


RAILWAYS IN RUSSIA. 


fg alleged disposition of Russia to renew her activity im 
Europe raises very naturally the question—What means 
has she at the present moment of acting offensively? All ques- 
tion as to what she intends to do, or not to do, may be superseded 
by an inquiry as to what she is capable of doing. It may be 
assumed that no military movement on a grand scale, according te 
modern requirements, can now be made in Europe without the aid 
of railways. It was obvious in the late war what great advantage” 
a superior railway system conferred on Prussia; and although two. 
of Russia’s neighbours in Europe—Turkey and Austria—are still 
comparatively unfurnished in that respect, at least towards the 
Russian border, yet without railways any attack on them must be: 
slow, while Prussia, so well provided, is also a possible antagonist. 
Nor must we forget how much railways alter the relative resources: 
of countries which are with or without them. Applying this 
principle to Russia, we see at once how much, in common with 
Austria and Turkey, she has been left behind the west of Europe. 
While France, Germany, and England have long had r.ilway 
systems more or less complete, and have in consequence vastly 
increased their relative strength, Russia is much the same Power 
as she was in 1815, having increased in population and territory, 
but added few of those facilities, whether ag - or roads, whichy 
multiply resources by making them available. Yet in no country 
in Europe, owing to its distances and its great untouched resources, 
would railways have done more in this respect than in Russia. 
The delay in constructing them is certainly a sign of backwardness: 
in the civilization which they would help to promote. ‘The rulers- 
‘of Russia have unwisely chosen other modes of expenditure in 
preference to undertakings which would have added more to her 

ower than all the provinces she has annexed for years. It may 
be a question whether Russia has not endangered her great position. 
in Europe by this long neglect. : 

The slackness of proceeding even during the last two or three: 

ears, when the necessity of railways has been fully acknowledged, 
is very noticeable. In the winter of 1862-3 a sensible project was. 
examined by the Russian Council of Ministers, and was made public 
with a view to excite discussion; but little has been done in the 
way of actual construction, and it is only lately that a definite: 
resolye, not however to carry out the original scheme in its en- 
tirety, has been come to. That scheme proposed to make the 
town of Orel, which is rather more than 200 miles south of 
Moscow, a central station, through which first of all would pass- 
the “line of the south,” connecting Moscow and Sebastopol... 
Another line was to radiate from Orel eastward to Saratof on the 
Volga; and another westward, or rather north-westward, froms 
Orel, by Smolensk and Witepsk, to Dunaburg and Ri The: 
project also included two lines which were not to radiate from 
Orel—the “line of the south-west,” to proceed due north from. 
Odessa to Kief, and thence towards the Orel-Dunaburg line, with 
which a junction would be made south-eastward ot Smolensk; 
and the “ line of the south-east,” to proceed from Catherinoslaf on 
the Orel-Sebastopol line, and connect that line with the valley of 
the Don. Various benefits were expected from this project. 
When completed, the system, including the trunk lines previously 
made from St. Petersburg to Moscow and to Warsaw, and from 
Moscow to Nijni-Novgorod, would have served to bring the pro-- 
duce of the southern provinces both to the Black Sea and 
the Baltie ports; the northern provinces, which sometimes. 
suffer from famine, would also have been brought into direct. 
communication with the productive south; the principal centres: 
of population would have been connected with each other and 
with, the capitals; and all the lines would have been joined 
to the coal-basin of the Don, a point of great importance for the: 
regions destitute of fuel. Generally, it was expected, the sys~ 
tem would have helped to satisfy the “industrial, commercial, 
and strategical exigencies of Russia, on the western frontier 
especially, so as to permit a considerable diminution of the army, 
and the disposal of the troops where their maintenance would cost. 
least.” Almost all this scheme, however, exists only on paper, 
bits here and there only having been executed ; although, with 


railways the trunk line from Dunaburg to Orel, which is certainly 
only finished in part. Almost the only other part of the project 
completed is a line from Odessa to Balta, about 170 miles im 
length, part of the intended road from Odessa to Kiet The 
south, south-west, and south-east are still unconnected with the 
north, and with the Baltic and Black Sea ports; the princi 

centres of population are still dissevered from the capitals, and 

basin of the Don supplies no coal for the general system. In this 
matter figures may tell something. Even including the ——- 
Orel line, the Polish lines, and one or two small branches, 

finished railways in Russia are only about 3,200 miles in length, 
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of which it is admitted only 2,600 miles are open to the 
ublic. 
, Nor are there signs of any hot haste towards a better condition 
of things. Even the official promises do not go far. An official list 
has lately been drawn up of railways which are urgent, and to 
which the Government, by the Emperor's order, will exclusively 
devote special resources, including, we suppose, whatever can be 
spared from the loans negotiated from time to time, and of which 
the railways are made the pretext. These “ urgent” lines will be 
in all about 2,240 miles in length, and are to be finished, it is said, 
in four, or at most six, years. However long they take, they will, with 
one or two exceptions which are extraneous additions belonging to 
other parts of Russia, all require to be completed before the 
object proposed is ee pro Nevertheless, there are only two 
lines spoken of as at all near completion. ‘The first is a portion 
of the oid “line of the south,” which is to be completed next 
year from Moscow, by Orel, as far as Koursk, about 340 miles in 
all; and the other is a new transverse line of about 400 miles in 
length, to proceed from Balta, the present terminus on the south- 
west line from Odessa, and be carried thence as far eastward as 
Kharkof, one of the intended stations on the old “line of the 
south.” The works on this line, it is said, “ought to be” ter- 
minated in 1868 at latest. But even with these lines finished, a 

p will still be left between Koursk and Kharkof, causing the 
severance of the north from the south, and especially the severance 
of the north and Poland from the coals of the Don, and the prin- 
cipal stations of the Russian army, which are all in the south. 
This severance will continue after the Dunaburg line is completed 
to Orel, for Koursk, where the gap begins, is south of Orel. To 
complete the system Balta must be connected with Kief, but we 
are told that the “ proposals ” for constructing that section are 
only being “examined,” although some of the jeeliminary works 
are being done by the troops. Koursk must also be connected 
with Kief, but here yi the propositions are only being ex- 
amined ; and, above all, Koursk must be linked with Kharkof, 
but the line which is now to be traced from Koursk, by Kharkof, 
to the Sea of Azoph is not yet even designed, “the Ministers 
having demanded authority to proceed, in the course of this year, 
to the study of the different lines.” When all is done, the line 
from Orel to Saratof on the Volga will be left out of sight, as also 
the continuation of the line of the south from Kharkof to Sebas- 
topol—two most important parts of the original scheme; but the 
statements we have quoted cannot be considered very hopeful even 
as to what is proposed. On the most favourable showing, six years 
are likely to elapse before the task can be accomplished, and it is 
not improbable that a longer term ma necessary. 

Another remark must be made on the system thus described as 
“urgent.” There is at least one glaring defect in it, looking to 
the exigencies of Russia on the western frontier, which it is said 
are to be specially provided for. There is no provision for a direct 
line from Warsaw to Kief and the southern provinces. The 
shortest link with the principal stations of the Russian army will 
be a long circuit by Wilna, Dunaburg, Witepsk, and Orel. In 
other words, the sole hold of Russia on Poland, west of Dunaburg, 
will be, as at present, the line from St. Petersburg to Warsaw. 
Enclosed by an irregular line joining Brzesc-Litewski, Warsaw, 
Wilna, Dunaburg, Witepsk, Orel, Koursk, and Kief, there will 
be an immense space untraversed by railways, and exposing to 
attack the district adjacent to Austria and Prussia. The danger 
from Austria may not be great, but from Prussia it is perhaps 
not inconsiderable. The officers who won Sadowa are said to 
studying the Russian map, but there are plenty of facts on the 
surface without any such rumours. Prussia must be uneasy as 
long as Russia, from the advanced post at Warsaw, is ready at a 
convenient moment to threaten Berlin, which is geographically near, 
and accessible by an ved route. Is it impossible that Prussia, 
with all Germany to back her, may seize an opportunity during 
the next few years, when Russia will yet be weak in railways, to 
remove the danger, and give a new aspect to the Polish question, 
by oe possessor of the Warsaw Duchy, with the strong 
position at the junction of the Bug and the Vistula below War- 
saw, which Russia is reported to be fortifying? It can scarcely 
be doubted that Prussia, in a duel with t*« so-called Northern 
Colossus, would at present be more than am.‘ch. The task of 
— the frontier could be accomplished without committing 
her to the dangerous enterprise of an invasion of the heart of 
Russia. A battle or two in Poland would probably decide 
the question; and if Prussia won, she could stand on the de- 
fensive, leaving to Russia the task of bringing up fresh troops, 
which the Crimean war proved to be so exhausting. The only 
railway by which Russia holds Poland at present literally invites 
attack. A portion of the Prussian territory juts out between 
Poland and the Baltic, to the neighbourhood of Wilna, and is 
traversed the whole length by. line from Berlin, almost parallel 
with the Russian line from St. Petersburg to Warsaw. Apparently 
it would be as easy for Russia to cut off Prussia from her outlying 
provinces, by marching a force to the mouth of the Vistula, as it 
would be for Prussia to cut the Russian line at Wilna; but on the 
Vistula Prussia could concentrate troops with infinitely more ease 
than her opponent, and she would @aibe almost sure to win in the 
game of striking at the enemy’s line. Cut off from railway com- 
munication, the Russian force in Poland would literally have no 
chance against the Prussian force on the Vistula, fed and provided 
by manifold railways, and so near its base in every way. The 
Russian communications would only be such common roads as 
there are through: the primeval swamps and forests of Lithuania, 


regions which are not likely to be quiet when Russia is engaged 
in a deadly struggle with a stronger Power. The possibility of a 
contest with issues like these shows what Russia has lost by 
lagging behind, and how far she is from her old position of 
dictator to the rivals in Germany, one of which at least is com- 
pletely outgrowing her. 

Russia, of course, will be very different when the railways are 
completed. If the system marked “urgent” can be finished in 
the time stated, and be is left alone till then, she will be truly 
formidable, even without a line from Kief to Warsaw. The 
population of European Russia amounted at the last census to 
about 60,000,000, mostly of the same nationality and speaking the 
same language, and admitted even by writers who sneer at Russian 
power to be at least capable of acting together and of obeying a 
strong will. However corrupt the official world and Russian 
society may be, there must be a certain virtue in the Govern- 
ment, and for external purposes that Government will have enor- 
mous force, for there is no internal opposition. At any rate the 
experience of former wars has shown that the Russian Govern- 
ment has soldiers at command who can fight to some p ; 
and railways are precisely fitted to overcome the difficulties which 
neutralized, in 1854, the real display of energy that was made. No 
other Power in Europe can muster an army from 60,000,000 
men; and when she got her railways, Russia will obvi- 
ously be numerically stronger for fighting purposes than any of 
her neighbours. As a curious or significant fact, it may be 
noticed that, in regard to Austria, Russia will be exceptionally 
strong. ‘Turkey does not offer a convenient point of contact to 
Russian railways; but Austria does so at one point, and that 
in the very province—Galicia—on which Russia is most likely to 
put forth claims. The line from Odessa by Balta to Kief is to 
include a branch from the Kief-Balta portion to the Galician 
frontier. Russia therefore will have almost direct communication 
to that frontier from her southern provinces where her power is 
most concentrated—a communication besides in no way exposed 
to attack, like the northern line from St. Petersburg to Warsaw. 
The Galician railway, again, runs straight through the heart of 
the country, and a Russian force advancing from Kief through 
Galicia would have a straight line of railway to follow to the 
borders of Silesia. Whether there is danger here of which 
Austria should beware, it is for her statesmen, who ought to be 
acquainted with the ambition and aims of her neighbours, to de- 
termine. It might be for German interests to prevent Russia from 
acquiring the offensive strength which the possession of Galicia 
would confer. Its possession as far as the borders of Silesia 
would almost enable Russia to dispense with a Warsaw-Kief 
line. Poland would then have a double railway connexion—the 
southern line by Galicia not being easily reached. But much 
may happen to alter the position of Eastern Europe before these 
issues can be decided. 

There is another line, marked “urgent,” to which a remark may 
be given, though it refers to the Asiatic, end not European, — 
of the Empire. We refer to the Transeaucasian line from Poti 
onthe Black Sea, through Tiflis, to Baku on the Caspian. Both 
commercially and strategically, it is obvious how much this 
line will strengthen the advantages which the secure a 
of the Caucasus already gives to Russia. Coupled with the rail- 
ways in the south, the ‘Titis line will become the shortest way for 
European merchandize to Persia and the Caspian ; and, indeed, 
the common road on this route is already coming much into use. 
Strategically, the facilities it will give Russia for mustering a | 
army in Georgia will be very great. Even if the Black Sea should 
be swept by hostile fleets, troops and material of war could be sent 
down the Volga to Baku, and this line of communication could not 
be assailed. Jn the event of another war on the Eastern question, 
Russia could easily undertake a much enterprise in Asia 
Minor or Persia than a siege of Kars, and the hope of attacking 
her successfully there would be greatly diminished. Whatever may 
be the case in Europe, there are no rivals in those countries going 
ahead so fast, and the Transcaucasian railway will be met by no 
counter-improvements to balance the additional weight it will 
give to Russian influence. Of course the cqgmpletion of the rail- 
way from Orel to the Volga, which is one of the adjourned schemes, 
will tly improve the facilities of reinforcing Georgia by the 
Volga and the Caspian. But it seems premature to discuss yet 
the full effects of this eastern line. It immediately suggests the 
Siberian projects, of which no mention is made in the official list 
we have discussed. It is plain that, before Siberia can add 
much strength to Russian power, Moscow must be linked with 
Ekaterinburg, Omsk, Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk, and the Amur valley. 
When that is done, the Russian possessions on the Pacific will 
be of real service to her naval strength; and Manchooria, if not 
China itself, will be seriously threatened. More than this, a railway 
line throughout is perhaps necessary to give the Imperial Govern- 
ment a secure hold of any sort on Siberia, a ween threatened 
by revolt, and liable to fall off at any time by its utter separation 
of interests, to which the difficulty of the roads so much contri- 
butes. Probably Russia holds most firmly that part of what is 
known as her Siberian possessions which she has most recently 
acquired. The Caspian and the Sea of Aral, with the Syr-Daria, 
ofier a water line of communication to distant Taschkent, broken 
only by the space between the two seas ; and such communication 
for the time reduces the need for railways. When the Amu- 
Daria is annexed, as it will be very soon, there will be a similar 
water way almost to the frontier of India, and Russia will be 
stronger there than in many parts of her European territory. A 


REVIEWS. 


THE RETURN OF THE GUARDS, AND OTHER POEMS.* 
‘AS Sir Francis Doyle has a special reason for publishing his 
poems at the present moment, it seems but fuir to expiain his 
purpose in the words of his preface, which is a model of humorous 
candour 
When an elderly gentleman suddenly publishes a volume of poems, it is 
er a as well that he should, if he can, give a reason for the rash act. 
hether my reason will be looked upon as sufficient, I do not know; at any 
rate it is a perfectly simple one. Mr. Arnold’s tenure of the Poetry Pro- 
fessorship at Oxford is coming to an end. In prospect of that vacancy, an 
old ambition of mine to fill the office has renewed itself within me. On con- 
sulting my friends and contemporaries, the suggestion was received with 
greater cordiality than I had ventured to hope for; but at the same time [ 
was told by them, one and all, that I must do something to bring myself 
before the younger members of the University, to whom my name was almost, 
if not entirely, unknown, 
The candidate has therefore added to selections from a volume 
published in 1841 a considerable number of recent composi- 
tions :— 
Accordingly here the volume is. As to the original poems contained in it 


I have hardly a remark to make. The earlier ones, with the date of 1841, | | 


have left almost entirely as they were ; not because I am blind to their detects, 


but because I feel that when a man of fifty-six sits down to improve what | 
he wrote when he was between twenty and thirty, he will probably do on | 


the whole more harm than good ; whilst with regard to the later poems, they 
are, I think, about as effective as I can now make them ; so that if the public 
and the critics are not satisfied, there is an end of the matter, 


Without going beyond the preface, the public and the critics will 
be satisfied that Sir Francis Doyle can write prose, which, as 
prose is the necessary vehicle of lectures on poetry, may be con- 
sidered a useful accomplishment to a Professor. » = * of the 
poems will not be curious to examine the sufficiency of the 
author’s motives for publication. To appreciate the spirit, the 
scholarly grace, and the variety of the poems, it is not necessary to 
be an Oxford elector. The conscientious member of the University 
who comes to the book to vote, or to choose among the competitors, 
will often remain to read and to enjoy. 

Of the longer narrative poems the most ambitious are “Gythia” 
and “ Er the Pamphylian.” In “Gythia” Sir Francis Doyle has, 
like Lord Lytton in the Tales of Miletus, the disadvantage of a 
new or unknown fable. A poet ought, if possible, to tell only 
familiar stories. It is a waste of the imaginative faculty to cMate 
interest, instead of satisfying expectation. Great poets and great 
painters have always treated by preference subjects which were 
prescribed by popular custom and belief. Holy Families, although 
in the lapse of centuries and the decline of art they have become 
conventional and tiresome, excited, at the time of the revival of 
civilization, emotions as warm as those which are suggested by the 
lifelike portrait of a beloved or revered person. ‘The success and 
the greatness of rival painters were tested, not according to their 
clear exposition of a story, but by the tenderness, the beauty, and 
the character which were expressed in three or four figures and 
faces. In more elaborate compositions, the Scriptural or traditional 
legend furnished every spectator beforehand with an interpretation 
of the artist’s meaning. It would have been a waste of time and 
of energy to ask what Titian or Correggio could have intended to 
represent, if either had exhibited a Scythian princess with the 
strange name of Gythia, burning her husband and his associated 
conspirators in her palace. Although it is easier to tell a story in 
words than in lines and colours, great poets have in all ages followed 
existing traditions. Agamemnon had many an oral biographer in 
verse before he was immortalized by a sacred poet; and the Greek 
tragedians were content to construct their gorgeous fabrics on the 
ruius, the outworks, and the purlieus of Homer's edifice. Dante and 
Milton adopted the medieval mythology of heaven and hell; and 
when Dryden meditated an epic he chose the less promising fable 
of King Arthur, which has been rescued from obscurity by a great 
poet of the present time. Sir Francis Doyle tells the story of 
Gythia forcibly and clearly, but an unknown plot is necessarily 
felt as an incumbrance. In “ Er the Pamphylian” he has chosen 
a better subject, for the most elaborate of all the apologues of 
Plato is connected with the pleasantest associations of scholars. 
To English readers the poem will fitly represent one of the most 
beautiful and pregnant of allegoric fictions. The fourfold proces- 
sion of souls which have either closed their good or evil earthly 
career, or accomplished their millennial term of reward and 
punishment, is vividly described. Er, who had passed from his 
funeral pile into the other world, from which he was to bring 
back the mysterious revelation to earth, sees two openings above 
him, and two below, all thronged with ascending or descending 


spirits 
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slow, 


Meanwhile the left-hand cave of night devours 
Each clouded spectre cursed of Heaven's decree, 
As some wide water swalloweth falling showers, 
Its horror closed above them like a sea, 
But on the right, from Hell, a ghastl train 
Rolled upward through the lurid cleft amain. 
Like corpses haunted, stealthily they came, 
With pale fear living in their eyes alone ; 
Then clasped their fleshless hands, which bonds of flame 
Had charred to dust, around each mouldering bone; 
While hope once more in each chilled heart arose, 
Like a stray moonbeam upon mountain snows. 
The thousand years of torment and. of happiness were over, and 
the souls released from their purgatory “ met the sons of heaven 
face to face.” It was time for both to return to earthly life, and 
the splendour and gloom of the past assumed rapidly a neutral 
tint :-— 
But, as they joined each other, Hell and Heaven 
Brightened or faded to the hues of Earth ; 
They stand once more, rewarded or forgiven, 
Upon the threshold of a second birth : 
Once more their hearts with human thoughts were rife, 
And human memories started into life. 
The description of Necessity with her distaff, and of the Sirens, 
is paraphrased with remarkable felicity from a difficult passage in 
the original. On three seats sit three crowned virgins :— 
Of old Necessity the seed sublime, 
Clotho and Atropos and Lachesis, 
To whim lies bare, throughout the coils of Time, 
Eternity’s ineffable abyss. 
Clad in white robes, with utterance clear and strong, 
‘hey chant an echo to that siren song. 
Stern Lachesis still summons back the Past ; 
‘Lo Atropos alone, divinely wise, 
Is given the clouded Future to forecast ; 
Vale Clotho of things Present, as they rise, 
Sings ever: while the mingled voices run 
Present and Past and Future seem but one, 
After a short interval, every soul is compelled to take some lot m 
life, having absolute freedom of selection. According to Plato, 
Ulysses, remembering his former troubles, picked up a private and 
easy career, which had been passed over by all competitors. Sir 
Francis Doyle loses something by generalizing the tendency to rest 
of those who had once been too active :— 
Whilst some, of wild excitement weary, chose 
Inglorious ease at once and long repose, 
Having shaped their own future fortunes, the souls were required 
to drink of the water of Lethe; and then amid thunder and 
lightning they shot, like the meteors of last November, through the 
wether to their destined home on earth, while Er the Pamph ylian 
suddenly awoke on his funeral pile, and recorded the wonders 
which he had seen, The power of human souls to choose their 
place in another world after death was a philosophical fancy of 
Swedenborg. The Platonic scheme was fullowed more closely, 
though perhaps rage cn by Calderon in the Great Theatre of 
the World, of which Archbishop Trench has published an excellent 
abridged translation. The chief difference is that in Calderon's 
lay the Divine Author distributes the parts himself, instead of 
To them to the choice of the unembodied spirits. The king, 
the beggar, the rich man, and the husbandman are all told that, if 
their parts are well performed, the reward will be equal. Plato's 
fable is more ingenious and suggestive, and Sir Francis Doyle's 
version of the story is better than a mere translation. m 
If “Gythia” is unknown, and if “Er” is only familiar to 
scholars, half England and all Yorkshire care more for the 
“ Doncaster St. Leger” than for the rise or fall of empires or of 
philosophical systems. It may be conjectured that the poet 
shares the enthusiasm which he undertakes to commemorate. 
Whether the victory of the Northern mare over the Derby winner 
is historical or typical, is a question to be answered by the numerous 
students who devote themselves to the historical literature of 
the Turf. It is almost a matter for regret that a correct and 
polished writer could scarcely introduce the bold and original 
metaphors which make reports of races attractive to the most 
ignorant layman. Such a phrase as “coming back to his horses,” 
applied to a leading horse who is going forward, aud not backward, at 
the rate of a mile in two minutes, proved the daring genius of 
the first inventor, although it has now become a professional 
commonplace. ‘The relative nature of speed, and the subjec- 
tivity of the ruck of horses as regarded from the favourite’s point 
of view, are perfectly presented to the imagination by a participle 
and a possessive pronoun. Although it was not permissible to write 
in a technical dialect, Sir Francis Doyle has described with sym- 
pathetic force the spirit of the race. A more conventional writer 
would scarcely have ventured to start the destined winner with a 
lead; but the uncertainty of the race is skilfully maintained to 
the end, from the time when at the “gravel ” the Southern 


horse begins to steal from the rear :— . 
Still far ahead of the glittering thrung 
Dashes the eager mare alony ; 
And round the turn, and past the hill 
Slides up the Derby winner still ; 


‘The twenty-five that lay between 
blotted from the stirring scene, 
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At the furthest point of the course, the horses “scarcely seem 
to stir,” although an Arab sheikh would give his wives for a 
single mare that could live with them three hundred yards. 
Further on, the field lengthens into single file, and as they come 
homeward :— 

Look to yon turn! Already there 

Gleams the pink and black of the fiery mare, 

And through that which was but now a gap 

Creeps on the terrible white cap. 

Half strangled in each throat, a shout 

Wrung from their fevered spirits out, 

Booms through the crowd like mufiled drums, 

“ His jockey moves on him, He comes” ; 

Then momently, like gusts, you heard 

“ He’s sixth—he’s fifth—he’s fourth—he’s third ” ; 

And on, like some glancing meteor flame, 

The stride of the Derby winner came, - 


The appropriate phrase “he comes” is a happy exception to the 
severe self-denial which in the rest of the poem forbids the 
use of the figures of the Turf. There is an admirable power of 
concentration in predicating motion exclusively and ny 
of a slight increase in the pace of a racer at his utmost speed. 
The race resolves itself into a match between the mare and the 
horse, and the poet, whose s thies evidently lie north of Trent, 
almost shares ho autos whic he describes. The second horse 
2 ane and the rider of the mare is nursing her for the final 


One other bound—one more—’tis done, 

Right up to her the horse has run ; 

And head to head, and stride for stride, 

Newmarket’s hope and Yorkshire’s pride, 

Like horses harnessed side by side, 

Are struggling to the goal. 
As becomes a poet, Sir Francis Doyle shares the mechanical 
delusion that a man can lift a horse between his knees, for the 
Yorkshire jockey, and perhaps his rival, perform the feat; and at 
the last of all the mare 

With birdlike dash shoots clear away, 

And by half a length has gained the day. 


The hats of the exultant crowd darken the air, and 


At once from thirty thousand throats 
Rushes the Yorkshire roar, 
And the name of their Northern winner floats 
A league from the course, and more. 
A graver poem of not less universal interest describes the re- 
ception in the other world of the English who died in the Crimea. 
hen the men of Balaklava follow the procession from Alma, 
the heroes of Thermopyle appear to greet them :— 
Then, from their place of ancient glory, 
All sheathed in shining brass, 
Three hundred men of the Grecian glen, 
Marched down to see them pass, 
And the long silent flutes of Sparta 
Poured haughty welcome forth, 
Stern hymns to crown with just renown 
Their brethren of the North. 


Several other poems are devoted to the celebration of English 
heroism exhibited in modern wars. No worthier subject for a 
short and vigorous lyric could be selected than the soldier who 
was murdered by Chinese captors on his refusal to prostrate him- 
self to their chief :— 
Last night among his brother roughs 
He jested, drank, and swore, 
A drunken private of the Butts 
Who never looked before. 
To-night beneath the foeman’s frown 
He stands in Elgin’s place, 
Ambassador from Britatn’s crown, 
And type of all her race. 


It is perhaps hard on a martyr to make him retrospectively a 
sinner for the mere sake of contrast; but no one will like poor 
Moyse the less, even if he was something of a scamp. before he 
was transfigured into a hero. 

With a comprehensive appetite for poetical topics, Sir Francis 
Doyle, unlike the home-loving Horatian bee which haunted the 
wood and banks of Tibur, roves into many lands in search of 
ballads and legends. “Titus Manlius Torquatus,” the “ Children 
of Gloddaeth,” “Genevra,” and the “Foster Brother,” belong 
pes ye to ancient Rome, to medieval Wales, to Italy, 
and to Brittany; and the “Press Gang” and “ Stanzas written 
in Dejection,” notwithstanding the peculiarly English sound 
of the titles, are taken through the French from the Chinese. 
The volume ends with translations from Homer, Theocritus, 
Pindar, and Euripides; and in the preface Sir Francis Doyle 
propounds the theory that, while narrative verse should be 
rendered as closely as possible, the effervescence of lyrical F mae 
can only be reproduced by imitation. ‘ Those gentlemen, 
therefore, who hold that a translator is tied and bound by an 
iron necessity to reproduce every word and phrase which his 
author contains—the Calvinists of translation, as I perhaps may 
term them—will find nothing in either of these phrases [of 
the Second Olympian Ode of Pindar, and of the First Chorus in 
the Bacchanals] of which they are likely to approve.” In his own 
practice as a translator, Sir Seantle Doyle cannot be accused of 
extending into licence the liberty which he claims. The song of 
the Bacchanals is hard to render in English prose, and it is a 
lutely insusceptible of a literal translation into verse; but in the 


of their subtle meaning has been allowed to escape. The very 
Calvinists of translation would tolerate the unavoidable exercise 
of free will in the interpretation of the third antistrophe which 
records the invention of the drum as an accompaniment to the 
flute. The predestined or literal translation is in itself obscure 
and doubtful, and it runs somewhat after this fashion:—“O 
chamber of Curetes, and O very divine Cretans, Zeus-begetters in 


folds [t.e. three-crested Kory- 
tes invented this skin-strained cylinder of music [namely, the 
drum], and mixed up Bacchanalian songs with accordant sweet- 
ringing breath of Phrygian flutes, and p it [the drum] in the 
hand of Mother Rhea, an accompaniment for the fair songs of 
Bacchanals ; and the delirious Satyrs took it from Mother Rhea, 
and completed it, and harmonized it for the dances of the triennial 
feasts, in which Bacchus rejoices.” If any Calvinistic or other 
translator will turn the passage into verse at once literal and 
easy, the University of Oxford will do well to reward him with 
the Professorship of Poetry. Sir Francis Doyle’s copy is much 
ee nae than the prose photograph, and it is nearly as 


Ye haunts of Crete with 
Where Zeus iiimself awoke to life, 
Curetan cloisters dimly spreading, 
Which holy feet are ever treading ; 
Where amid branching cavern glooms 
The Corybants with triple plumes 
Roused from round drums of strained skin 
The storm of sound that slept within ; 
Then, in sweet interchange, they deftly blended 
That sullen roar with piping sh i 
From Phrygia’s flutes whose mellow breath ascended 
Each solemn pause to soothe and fill ; 
To honoured Khea, in proud pleasure, 
Thence bore they that melodious treasure, 
A strain more fit than any other 
To mingle with our hic shout ; 
Therefore at once from the Great Mother 
Her satyrs rushed, a maniac rout, 
To pour their doubling drums’ tumultuous voices 
Through those triennial feasts in which our god rejoices. 

In some future poem Sir Francis Doyle may —- record the 
present efforts of the descendants of the Curetes and Corybautes to 
expel from their sacred shores the profane water-drinkers who, 
in the birthplace of Jupiter and the home of the Satyrs, prefer 
Mahomet to Dionysus. Few poets have combined more happily 
a manly interest in contemporary life with an imaginative appre- 
ciation of classical beauty. 


MR. M. F. TUPPER, M.A., D.C.L., ETC. ETC.* 


\ V E do not know quite as much of Mr. Tupper’s doi 

and present, feel that every 
know, but we believe that he has just given to an admiring world 
two fresh proofs of the versatility of his remarkable genius. At 
least, although we know something of him as lyrist, novelist, 
dramatist, sonneteer, and, above all, proverbial philosopher, we do 
not at this moment remember to have before met him in the 
character either of translator or designer. He’ has now, however, 
sent to the Star a translation of “ my cousin Canon Selwyn’s capital 
Latin lines on his restoration to health,” and in a new illustrated 
edition of the First and Second Series of the Proverbial Phil 
he has boldly entered the lists in competition with Gustave 
Doré, Tenniel, and other distinguished artists. If these two mani- 
festations of Mr. Tupper’s genius are as new to the rest of the 
world as they are to us, we think it matter for great regret that he 
should not have followed his favourite course of explaining how 
he came to make them. These —- usually throw 
much more light than anything else Mr. Tupper writes—since it 
is not always possible to learn what he is trying to think 
about from what he apparently says—upon the mysterious 
mechanism of a writer who, when his powers are compared with 
his popularity, must be considered one of the most curious and 
interesting phenomena of the age. His drama of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, for instance, “ crystallized out of a small lite: mis- 
adventure.” He set to work to write a history of Raleigh, but on 
the discovery that there were various histories, but “no fair 
dramatic impersonation ” of his hero, “immediately a play flowed 
out,” and, we suppose, “ quickly crystallized.” The world owes 
his Rides and Reveries to “ flocking thoughts which kept him 
awake at nights until he had pinioned them in manuscript.” He 
gave up prose—a strange piece of ingratitude, considering how 
much, in his character of popular poet, he owes to it—because he 
came to the conclusion that it was “a selfish, useful, money- 
making plan, cold language of the desk and quibbling Bar, 
where in hard matter sinks the ideal man.” His lyrics, 
if we remember rightly, were due to a disturbance in the 
“vext bowels of his soul”; while his sonnets—to accept 
his own assertion, which, however curious, we do not feel 
sufficiently secure of our position to dispute—came from his 
brain, “simmering deep and warm”in a sort of porridge-pot 
fermentation. Such facts as these throw valuable light upon 
what is going on inside the most popular poet and philosopher of 
his age, and, if we only had enough of them, we might perhaps 
arrive at a satisfactory solution of a few deeply interesting 
problems in connexion with this great man—such as whether he 
thinks about a subject before he writes on it, or whether his 
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. thoughts flow out and crystallize instantly ; whether he usually 
composes in bed, and, if so, how much of his composition goes on 
when he is asleep. A proper solution of this last question would 
go far, we suspect, to clear up a difficulties that an ordinary 
critic now finds in dealing with Mr. Tupper’s productions ; but, 
unluckily, he does not appear to be able to answer the question 
himself. At least, in the volume before us, there is a strange pro- 
duction called “ The Dream of Ambition,” part of which no sane 
man could very well have com when he was awake, and in 
which Mr. Tupper honestly makes the following confession no less 
than three times 
But life is oft so like a dream, we know not where we are. 


The only intelligible meaning we can get out of this, in connexion 
with the context, is that Mr. Tupper wishes, with creditable can- 
dour, to admit that he was not himself distinctly conscious how 
far he was awake when he wrote it; and we have not ourselves 
enough facts about him upon which to base anything more than a 
mere conjecture. It would also be interesting to know in what 
proportions Mr. Tupper’s other works may be assigned respectively 
to his lyric-producing bowels or his sonnet-producing brain. For 
it must be remembered that, though Mr. Tupper is indeed well 
worth studying exclusively on his own account, he is also worth 
studying as a source of information about an immense mass of our 
fellow-countrymen who seem hopelessly beyond the ordinary 
critic’s reach. With the exception of two young ladies—both, we 
may safely state, under twenty—we never met any one who 
npr guilty to the possession of one of Mr. Tupper’s works. 

et there is conclusive evidence that;among some people or other, 
he has @ larger circulation than that of haif a dozen really good 
authors taken together, whom nevertheless all one’s friends seem 
to read. About two or three years ago there had been one 
hundred and nine editions of the Proverbial Philosophy, a 
book which, among its other merits, contains the “ Dream of 
Ambition” ; and since that time the number may, for aught we 
know, have doubled itself—for we can see no assignable limit to 
the powers of people who can purchase and read one hundred and 
nine editions of the Proverbial Philosophy. The puzzling question 
naturally suggests itself, Who are these mysterious people? ‘They 
cannot belong to the class who take in the Family Herald, for Mr. 
Tupper’s books are not inexpensive. Small tradesfolk, again, are 
not, as a rule, valuable patrons of literature. Young ladies’ 
boarding-schools might account for the disposal of a good number 
of copies—since Tupperism is just the sort of complaint to run 
through a school, like scarlatina or the measles, and one Tupperian 
no doubt makes many. But, then, why are not the copies to be 
seen lying about the tables at home in vacation-time ?—tor though 
parents, and generally grown-up people of education, do not 
seem to read Mr. Tupper, we never met one who had any vehement 
wish to proscribe him. The question is well worth investigating. 
It is indeed a national one, since, if popularity is any test, the 
author of the Proverbial Philosophy is the poet, par excellence, of 
the nation—the honoured successor to our long line of poetical 
dynasties from Chaucer to Byron. Might not Parliament, under 
all these circumstances, issue a Commission of Inquiry to ascertain 
who the people are, above the age of twenty, that believe in Mr. 
Tupper; what else, if anything, they read; how many of them die 
of softening of the brain, or in idiot asylums; and whether the 
prevalence of Tupperism may, like tea-drinking and railway- 
pee oe be associated with the recent spread of mental 
disease 


Considering, therefore, that a national importance attaches to 
all fucts connected with Mr. Tupper’s inner man, mental or physical, 
we cannot but regret that he should have omitted to state, with his 
usual candour and condescension, the exact reasons which induced 
him to turn translator and designer. Did he translate Professor 
Selwyn’s lines, merely because the Professor happens to be his 
cousin; or does he feel that he has exhausted his own vast stores 
of originality, and that it is time to take to translation? We 
earnestly trust, for more reasons than one, that the cousinhood is 
at the bottom of the business. Relationship justifies, or at any 
rate palliates, many liberties which nothing else could excuse. A 
man may kiss his female cousin, especially at this season, and 
he is therefore perhaps entitled to take even such a libert 
as that of mistranslating his male cousin’s “capital lines.” It 
may not be exactly pleasant for Professor Selwyn to have 
a os set of elegiacs thus publicly associated with the sort of 
feeling that attaches to a translation by Mr. Tupper; but 
still it is his duty to forget the poet in the cousin, and 
remember that blood is thicker than milk-and-water. The 
matter, however, assumes a more serious aspect if Mr. —— 
whose worstenemies have never accused him of diflidence—is lying 
in wait to recap upon and travesty every set of elegiacs, although 
there may be no cousinhood to justify the liberty. Now that the 
intellect of Eton, and perhaps of the majority of our public schools, 
is running tomutton and a we cannot afford to discourage the 
production of Latin verses; and it is difficult to imagine a greater 
discouragementthan that of having them publicly ‘sanadated Mr. 
Tupper—especially as the Latin is pilloried side by side with the 
English, in order to show that the translator has achieved “ a close 
version, line for line, and almost word for word,” and “to give oppor- 
tunity for comparison.” The translation is further intended for the 
“benefit of the ladies,” and “ also of some among the gentlemen.” 
“The ladies” may perhaps find Mr. Tupper’s English more intelli- 
gible than Professor Selwyn’s Latin, but we suspect that “some 
among the gentlemen” will, like Mrs. Danby in the Critic, occa- 
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sionally “ find the interpreter the harder to understand of the two.” 
It does not, for instance, require a very profound acquaintance 
with Latin to construe seu nimium prepete raptus equo, but 
our knowledge of English gives us no clue to what Mr. Tupper 
means by 


Whether from runaway horse thou couldst not guide. 


We are obliged to fall back upon the Latin Accidence, and con- 
jecture that Mr. Tupper has a confused recollection that one of the 
signs of the ablative case is “from.” And again, in “a close version 
almost word for word” sacrate lucis alumni is somewhat oddly 
rendered by “scholars of these glades”—unless indeed Mr. 
Tupper is thinking of lucus anon lucendo, and has not quite so 
lively a recollection of his prosody as of his accidence. 
But, whatever may be thought of the “version,” there can 
be but one opinion as to Mr. Tupper’s courage in challenging 
the “ comparison.” Let us take the first two lines :— 
Vobis exopto qua non fruor ipse salutem, 
Effundens pro genitrice preces ; 
which are rendered 
Health to you all—though health is searce my wealth, 
I pray for my kind mother’s weal and health. 

It is indeed fortunate for Mr. Tupper that his lady admirers 
cannot — the harmonious flow of a neat Latin couplet, or 
the result of the “comparison” would be his speedy dethrone- 
ment from his high place in their favour. We wonder how, 
taking on trust the closeness of Mr. Tupper’s version, they account 
for the jarring needless jingle played upon the word “ health.” 
Is the Latin language or poor Professor Selwyn held responsible ? 

We had hoped to examine Mr. Tupper's claims to renown in his 
other new character as designer, but really, on second thoughts, 
we despair of giving our readers even a faint notion of the extra- 
ordinary character of the illustrations—unluckily only three in 
number—with which he has enhanced, if this be possible, the 
value of his greatest work. They suggest a painful suspicion that 
Mr. Tupper not only composes in his ain ut that he actually 
stoops to the trick, practised occasionally by inferior artists, of 
making a hearty supper, just before he goes to bed, on lobster and 
toasted cheese. His illustration of “ Rest” has just about as much 
of rest or repose in it as a man gets in a hideous nightmare. His 
notion of illustrating “Memory and Diligence” is to place one 
figure on a pillar of fire on a lonely lake girt by snow-clad moun- 
tains, while another figure frantically extends from the shore a 
string of pearls. The illustration of “'The Dream of Ambition ” 
is still wilder, and we shall not attempt to describe it. It is only 
fair, however, to say that in this illustration Mr. Tupper the 
writer is wholly responsible for the absurdities of Mr. Tupper the 
designer—a concession which also applies, though in less degree, 
to the other two. 

As regards the book itself, we have so often discussed Mr. 
Tupper’s claim to a place in literature, whether as lyrist, novelist, 
dramatist, or philosopher, that we need now only say that this new 
edition is very neatly and handsomely got up, jas | will do admirably 
as a present for any young lady who admires the author. The 
popularity which the appearance of a new and expensive edition 
apparently indicates is not exactly one of those facts upon which a 

triot most loves to dwell; but still, just at this moment, it has 
its consoling side, and may be viewed not altogether with dis- 
satisfaction. Timid people who believe in Mr. Bright’s volcano, 
and fear that even the tears of Mr. Walpole will not suffice to put 
it out, ought to gather confidence from the fact that there is still 
a call for the works of Mr. Tupper. It is impossible to associate 
Tupperism with any fierce or excited movement of the national 
be Mr. Tupper, indeed, writes about himself as if he were 
as formidable and violent a volcano as Mr. Bright’s, with 
“rugged craters” for his side, and “lava currents roaring 
and rolling in his vext bowels.” But this is a very com- 
mon form of hallucination with mild writers ss with mild 
men. Tupperism is essentially the = of nearly forty 
years of cotton, calicoes, ae bing, and all that is 
summed up in unexampled material prosperity, during which 
the nation would rather go to sleep with a poor poet than 
be kept awake by a one. A revolutionary movement would 
leave Tupperism positively nowhere ; so it is some consolation to 
reflect that, so long as we have to submit to the national mortifica- 
tion of having for our most popular poet Mr. Tupper, we need not 
fear a revolution, and that, on the other hand, a revolution would 
bring at least this one blessing—it would rid us of Mr. Tupper. 


KING HORN.* 


a he story of King Horn has been often quoted, and more 
than once reprinted, since it was commented on, we believe 
for the first time, in Warton’s History of English Poetry. Mr. 
Thomas Wright had a good deal to say about it in his Literature 
and Superstitions of the Middle Ages. The romance exists also in 
French, and Warton seems to have thought that the French 
was the original and the English the translation. Mr. Wright 
however seems to have satisfactorily established (Biographia Bri- 
tannica, ii. 340) that the French version, made by a poet named 
Thomas, in the time of Richard the First, is merely an enlarged 
translation of the English. This fact, which might almost 


* King Horn, with Fragments of Floriz and Blauncheflur, and of the 
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have been guessed from internal evidence, is distinctly as- 
serted by the writer of another French romance, that of 
Waldef or Waltheof. That the story has an English origin, 
or at least a Teutonic origin of some sort, is plain on the face 
of it. The actors have Teutonic names; so have the countries 
spoken of, though it might be hard to find a place in authentic 
history or geography for either the men or the places. On the 
other hand, the story of Floriz and Blauncheflur is as distinctly 
Romance in its origin. The names, and everything about the 
jece, are as manifestly Southern as everything about the story 
of Horn is manifestly Northern. The English text is merely a 
translation from the French, and the French is said, with every 
appearance of probability, to be merely a translation from the 
ish. The religious piece, the Assumption of our Lady, is 
Syriac origin, and the English version seems to have 
made from the Latin. 
Looked at in this way, King Horn is by far the most interesting 
iece of the three. It opens to us a class of writings of which we 
| anne very little, but which seems to us to be very distinctly better 
worth examining into than the legends of Arthur—from a na- 
tional point of view, we should add, better worth examining into 
even than the legends of Charlemagne. It is evident that we 
had, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a national romantic 
literature, which may have been deeply influenced by French 
models and French ideas, but which was not French by origin. 
The language is English ; the subjects are Teutonic. We use the 
vaguer word, because, in any scientific inquiry into the matter, one 
great point would be to find out how much is strictly English 
and how much is Danish. For instance, where is the land of 
“Suddene,” the ancestral Kingdom of Horn? It is no more than 
a guess, but the first guess which occurs to us is that “Suddene” 
must be “ South-Denmark,” the subject of the great Bismark’s 
last speech. To be sure it lies “ biweste”; but then the whole 
Danish peninsula is western with regard to the greater part of the 
Danish realm as it stood for ages afterwards. We of course 
assume “ Suddene” to be the right reading; otherwise it would 
be tempting to read “ Luddene ”—namely Lothian, which would 
of course be “ biweste” to any Scandinavian writer. For Wester- 
ness, on the other hand, we should naturally look somewhere in 
the British Islands, perhaps among the Scandinavian settlements 
off the West coast of Scotland, The name of the King of Suddene 
and father of Horn, namely Murri, is @ little perplexing on any 
showing; but the other proper names are as Teutonic as can 
be, though we are not clear that any of them are distinctively 
English. “ Apulf,” for instance, the name of one of Horn’s com- 
panions, is one which, in its various forms, is the common pro- 
perty of the whole Teutonic race. “ Apelbrus,” again, has the last 
syllable plainly corrupted; “ Aylmar” is a common corruption 
which may pass for more than one genuinename. Horn, Godhild, 
Rymenhild, &c., are plainly Teutonic; they are hardly distinctively 
English. In all these cases we must be prepared for the possi- 
bility of names and events of ranarretlen 5. antiquity, portions of 
the common legendary stock of the whole Teutonic race, or 
even of the whole Aryan family, being mixed up with events, 
names, and ideas belonging to the time of the immediate author. 
In this case, the stories seem to have been clothed with their 
present shape at a time when the Crusades had begun, but when 
the Danish wars were not yet forgotten. The time answering 
this description would doubtless be the former half of the twelfth 
century, which suits also with the statement that the poem was 
translated into French towards the end of the same century. 
From this it follows that our present text, drawn from a manu- 
script of the latter half of the thirteenth century, must be, though 
not a translation from a French original, yet a modernization of an 
original in an older form of English, 
The Horn then of our present text leaves room for unlimited 
essing as to its immediate time, place, and origin. But there 
1s another version of the story of which an analysis is given by 
Mr. Wright, and on which he remarks that it is “ Cartaiisly much 
more modern in its present form than the other, yet would seem 
to have been formed on a still older model.” Here, though the 
general outline of the love-tale of Horn and Rymenhild is present, 
yet the quasi-historical fittings are quite different. The whole 
story is localized in intelligible parts cf Britain—Northumberland, 
Snowdon, the South of England, and so forth; the King of the 
Northumbrians is attacked by and defeats a Danish army, and is 
afterwards himself overthrown by three kings from Ireland, of 
course from the Scandinavian settlements in that island. This 
picture is doubtless, in a certain sense, older than 
e other; there is another sense in which it is possibly newer. 
In the version which we are now speaking of, we get a picture of 
areal state of things; the names are fictitious, but the events 
are pretty much what were really going on in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. They so far form an older picture than the version 
now published by Mr, Lumby, in which ideas drawn from the 
Danish wars are mixed up with crusading notions about Saracens. 
But it is in this last version, where we have nothing like the 
semblance of historic ground to stand upon, that we are most 
ag Oi light upon any frayments of original Teutonic legend. 
Mr. Wright says with truth, that “though the stories in their pre- 
sent shape belong to the wars with the Danes in England, we are 
by no means sure that some of them are not modern versions of 
e older mythic legends, which, in the traditions that lived 


amongst the people, were applied to times with which that [sic] 
people was wore familiar, and to places in the land where they 


the stories of Guy of Warwick, Bevis of Hampton, and the 
Waldef or Waldeus, which now exists only in French and Latin, 
but which is confessedly derived from an English original. He 
adds Mr. Kingsley’s favourite legend of Hereward, in which Mr. 
Wright seemingly put less faith in 1845 than he had done in 1836. 
We might add such other stories as the mythical history of Siward, 
published in a Latin form by Mr. Wright himself in the Chroniques 
Anglo- Normandes, and other pieces of genuine English or Danish 
origin. We have here evidences of the existence of a real Englisk 
romantic literature, and one too which French and Latin writers 
thought worthy of being preserved and reproduced in their own 
languages, A great many questions are thus started upon which 
the age Editor of Horn does not enter at all. 

outhern; the hy of the tale ranges from Spain to Egy 
—for we pad hardly explain that the Babylon 
the story is, as usual, the Egyptian Babylon, in other words Cairo. 
Here therefore the Saracens are quite in their places, while 
in Horn they clearly have no business at all. The part here 
published is only a fragment. In the complete piece we 
are told that Topase, the mother of the hero, is described as 
daughter of the Duke of Ferrara and niece of the Duke of Milan. 
We have no explanation, but it is odd to find Dukes of Ferrara 
and Milan in the thirteenth century. If they occur in the existing 
French and Spanish versions, it seems plain that those versions must 
be later than the English version now before us, and must stand 
in the same relation to some earlier Romance originals in which 
the Horn here published stands to the earlier Horn from which 

Thomas must have translated. 

Both the stories, independently of any mythological or philologi 
value, are pleasant tales enough in themselves. But we wish to 
call special attention to the story of Horn, because it strikes us 
as a specimen of a class which deserves more attention than it 
has received either from Teutonic antiquaries or from Compara- 
tive mythologists, 


L’AMOUR EN ZIGZAG.* 


ORE cannot read French novels without seeing how far th 
surpass our own light literature in mere ingenuity. While 
our sensation novelists cudgel their brains for a new crime or 
combination of crimes, and meantime ring the changes on bigamy 
and murder, the French novelist takes up the oldest and tritest of 
subjects, and, by a little dexterous manipulation, makes it yield a 
fresh supply of interest. His superior inventiveness is shown, not 
by multiplying, but by economizing his materials. Take, for in- 
stance, the subject of the tender passion. It is probably the oldest 
that has ever been written about. One feels a sort of despair in 
approaching anything so stale. How to invest it with a new in- 
terest, how to write anything about it which has not been written 
a thousand times before, may well puzzle the most prolific of 
our lady-novelists. But for the conviction that no novel would 
go down without it, one would gladly avoid it altogether. In 
nine cases out of ten, English writers try to escape from the 
difficulty under cover of a good bouncing absurdity. If they have 
nothing new to say about love, if their lovers must and 
act like two soulless dummies, they can at least divert attention 
from them by the introduction of surroundings that bristle with 
horror, agony, or startling novelty. The love element becomes 
little more than a | of connexion to carry on the story 
through a series of exciting chapters. It does not matter how 
bald, conventional, and namby-pamby it may be, so long as the 
situations are strong and the surprises many. Any analysis of 
the feelings of the heroine towards the hero is of little moment 
compared with the development of a complicated train of inci- 
dents. The circumstantial interest far surpasses the 
In the hands of a French novelist, on the contrary, love becomes 
much more than oper on which to hang a story, or an expedient 
for investing two of the characters with a peculiar interest. To 
him it is a mysterious and many-sided passion, which it is his 
chief business to sift, analyse, and dissect. He is never tired of 
sounding its profundities, explaining its riddles, interpreting its 
hieroglyphies. He holds it under the microscope as the greatest 
of psychological curiosities. Every feature, phase, and shade is 
jesse ee and scrutinized. There is always some new 
trait to observed, some fresh phenomenon to be noted, some 
discovery to be made. Even the whims, caprices, and eccentricities 
of the tender passion are minutely studied—its deformities as well 
as its beauties. The result is that we find in French novels 
amidst & ge deal that is unwholesome, a much more exhaustive 
and subtle diagnosis of love than in English works of fictiom 
Such a diagnosis implies not only much more delicacy of — 
but, as we have said before, ingenuity of a much higher kin 
than that which is required for the manufacture of circumstantial 
impediments to the course of true love, which is the English 
writer's stock recipe for a love story. 

The work under review belongs to the class the interest of 
which is almost purely analyti It is @ sort of commen+ 
tary on Madame de Stacl’s epigram, “ Rien n’est motivé dans 
Vamour.” As M. Aimé Cournet puts it, “ L’amour existe, mais 
jamais mutuel ; les coeurs épris font entre eux un éternel chases 
croisé.” Love moves not in a straight line, but in a zigzag. It 
disdains what is plain, direct, intelligible, and throws up a cloud 
of doubts and perplexities to screen its operations. It does what 


then dwelt.” Mr. Wright goes on to mention, besides the Havelok, 


* L’ Amour en Zigzag. Par M. Aimé Cournet. Paris: Lévy. 1366. 
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chances to see at a window a coguette ingénue—Juliette avant 
Romeo—who takes his fancy. To suborn a gamin to trip up her 
mother, who happens to come out of the house, and, under pretence 
of picking the parent out of the mud, to obtain an interview 
with the daughter, is a happy inspiration executed with perfect 
success. Things look promising, the coquettish element in 
the young lady considerably predominating over the ingenuous; 
when Raphael discovers, to his disgust, that Berthe is the very 
person of whom his friend and comrade Quintus, a sentimental 
and German student, is desperately enamoured. Hereupon ensues 
a struggle between his passion and his loyalty to his friend, 
in which the latter sentiment gains the day. Raphael heroically 
resigns his own claims, presses his friend's suit on the lady, 
and, after assisting at the wedding festivities to test his own 
strength of will, departs for Switzerland to nurse his disappoint- 
ment. Here the scales gradually drop from his eyes, and he makes 
the discovery that Camille, the sprightly cousin of the lately 
adored Berthe, who had followed with the bridal party to Geneva, 
is the woman whom he loves. “Cette velléité de passion, qu’avant 
de vous bien connaitre j’avais ressentie pour la femme de Quintus, 
n’était qu'une surprise des yeux. Les traits de Berthe ont quelque 
chose des vétres; l’admirer c’était vous aimer déji.” This is an 
explanation which no doubt flattered the young lady, but it strikes 
us as not entirely consistent with the character and antecedents of 
the apologist. A cold calculating Don Juan would be the last 

rson to be subject to a “surprise of the eyes.” Such an acci- 

ent might much more probably befall his dreamy philosophical 
comrade Quintus. But perhaps the contrast between cynicism and 
romance, selfishness and self-sacrifice, in one and the same cha- 
racter, constitutes part of the “ zigzag” which M. Cournet 
intended to illustrate. 


In “La Chimére” the author contrasts ideal love—the love 
that poets and artists dream of—with the very imperfect reali- 
zation of it which is to be found in this dull, prosaic, un- 
imaginative world of ours. Pierre Fischer is a young Rhenish 
modeller who comes to seek his fortune in Paris. Young, ardent, 
impressionable, he is full of those yearnings for the beautiful, inci- 
dent to genius, for which his timidity and austere life allowed no 
adequate vent. The suppression of his young life resulted in a 
“moral plethora,” and threw him into that morbid state which 
science calls melancholy, and poets /eréve. He becomes enamoured 
of a phantom of his own imagination. One night, when he was 
alone, the Chimera entered. She drew aside the curtains of his 
bed, and softly placing her head near his, murmured low in his 
ear, “‘ My darling, love me.” One fine day the vision is realized. 
Pierre sees at the theatre a lady who corresponds in form and 
figure to his imaginary nightly visitant. This is Madame de 
Landsen, a Swedish singer, who possessed all the beauty of an exiled 
angel, but who stood in need of earthly consolations during her 
sojourn tci-bas, and had found an English baronet to aid her in the 
pursuit of them. From motives of interest the lady feigns to 
return his passion, but he soon discovers her to be heartless 
and mercenary. ‘The blow is fatal, and he dies, cured of his love, 
but unable to survive the collapse of his cherished illusion. It is 
the disenchantment of a crushing reality which kills him, not the 
perfidy of his mistress. One of the subtle touches by which 
this is indicated is the resolve of Pierre, after the discove 
of the lady’s treachery, to go and paint her portrait. His 
passion for the person is dead, but he is still haunted and tor- 
mented by the vision of which she was the embodiment, till at 
last, in a state of ecstasy, he rushes on her likeness, and casts it 
into the flames. The saddest of poor Pierre’s story is that, 
in grasping at the shadow of love, he misses its substance alto- 
gether. His infatuation for a worthless love blinds him to the 
yalue of a love worth having. The affection of the faithful Judith, 
a young florist whom he befriended, and who loves him with 

the devotion of a grateful woman, is unperceived and unre- 
uited. One almost wonders that so cynical a writer as M. 
Journet did not muke his disappointed dreamer forget his illusion 
in a happy marriage, and die, as burgomaster of his native 
Mayence, the proud and portly father of a large family. 


“ Love is a Song” is an Err | sketch illustrative of the pro- 
pensity of love to fasten on and absorb into itself the merest 
trifles, as well as of the danger of meddling with the web of 
associations so created, even with the best intentions. Maxime 
relates to his mistress an adventure of his early life. He had 
once spent an evening at Rheims, when he happened to hear a 
fascinating little gipsy sing some quaint stanzas in the street. The 
image of her dance and song became indelibly imprinted on his 


memory, and by some subtle association of ideas came 
him whenever he thought or spoke of love :— 


Si vous avez jamais, madame, étant 4 l’étranger, rencontré un site, F mmol 


fleur, un rien qui vous fasse souvenir de votre patrie, n’avez-vous pas 

senti qu’il vous venait par-dessus les monts et les fleaves comme une bouffée 
@air bienfaisant, d’air du pays natal? Moi, de méme, depuis cette aventure, 
je n’ai pu éprouver une émotion douce sans que le souvenir de me! 
vienne au coeur et sa chanson aux lévres, 


Ww 
Bianca listens, and fondly hopes that she has found an expedient for’ 


winning back the love of Maxime, which had become rather languid, © 


She will appear in an opera at the Sen Carlo in the character of 
Lelia, the gitana whom he had described. She will incarnate Lelia 
in herself. 
et la réalité ardente, le fruit avec le parfum de la fleur. Comment 
ne m’aimerait-il pas?” Hier little stratagem is carried out. At 
first Maxime is delighted, but the pleasure is shortlived. He soon 
begins to think that Bianca exaggerates. It was not so that Lelia 
sang. The strange light that shone in her eyes is wanting. He 
wonders what charm there was in the song. A quarrel ensues, 
and the lovers part, the gentleman expressing his sense of inju 
in the following rather unreasonable complaint :—“ Je n’ai jamais 
aimé que deux femmes, et toutes les deux se sont nuies. La 
premiére m’a fait perdre la seconde, et la seconde m’a gité le 
souvenir de la premiére.” 

Of the remaining stories, the “‘Cueilleuse d’herbe” is the most 
remarkable. In it the author exposes the egotism that often lies 
at the root of a line of action apparently virtuous and disinterested 
and which he views as a kind of treason to love. In the “ Red 
Mass” is exhibited the close connexion between a certain kind 
of love and cruelty; while “ Libberli” is a satirical sketch, 
intended to be a reductio ad absurdum of the cynic’s paradise 
of a state of society from which all passion should be excluded. 
Of M. Cournet it may be said, as of our own ‘Thackeray, that 
the range of his characters is decidedly limited. His men and 
women are more distinctly and unmistakeably Parisian than they 
are human. One would infer, for instance, from his book, that 
the sole office of friendship was to act the part of Pandar. The 
“friend ”’ is a personage whose chief function is to facilitate a love 
affair, and to do this effectually he is invested with an influence 
little short of providential. Subject to this criticism, this book 
seems to us to show, not only a study of the best models, but a 
vein of oiizinality of its own, and we cannot but view the early 
death of its author as a loss to literature. 


BLAKE’S SONGS OF INNOCENCE AND EXPERIENCE.* 


ft Neos public ought to feel very much indebted to Mr. Pickering 
for placing within general reach, and in a neat and befitting 
form, Blake’s Songs of Innocence and Experience. This is the first 
time of their publication in anything like compactness and unity. 
Mr. Rossetti had them inserted near the end of the second volume 
of the late Mr. Gilchrist’s admirable Life of Blake; but here, of 
course, they were comparatively less accessible than they are in a 
single little volume which contains nothing else. The original 
book containing the plates is very rare, and it may be questioned 
whether, even in the present more enlightened time, these illustra- 
tions, full as they are of genius and fine originality, would be much 
more widely popular than they were in Blake’s own dark age. 
The Songs, on the contrary, only require to be known to be loved 
with a tenderness and enthusiasm which it is not given to 
many poets to arouse. Published as they were before, in a 
rather costly shape, they scarcely had a chance of reaching 
the ear or eye of the majority, who do not hunt out sources 
of beauty with too much diligence, nor care to go too far 
afield in search of fresh delights. Mr. Gilchrist justly declaims 
upon the harshness of the “ divorce of the Poems from the Design 
which blends with them, ae and woof in contexture.” 
“Tt is like pulling up a daisy by the roots from the green sward 
out of which it springs.” And so it is, but it is better that people 
should know the poems thus imperfectly than that they should 
not know them at all. Their startling freshness, their vivid 
force, their tenderness, simplicity, and bright ——— depth, 
will not strike the ordinary reader so very much less for bein 
divorced from the wonderful designs by which they were origi- 
nally accompanied. We may notice that one of the songs which 
Mr. Pickering has reprinted might very well have been — It 
is grossly coarse, and without very much point to redeem the 
coarseness. 

The Songs of Innocence were produced in the most fateful year 
of modern history, the year of the fall of the Bastille, 1789. The 
mode of their production was highly original. “It consisted,” Mr. 
Gilchrist tells us, “in a species of engraving in relief both words 
and designs. The verse was written, and the designs and marginal 
embellishments outlined on the copper, with an impervious liquid. 
Then all the white parts or lights—the remainder of the plate, that 
is—were eaten away with a eta or other acid, so that the out- 
line of letter and design was left prominent, as in stereotype. From 
these plates he printed off in any tint—yellow, brown, blue— 
required to be the prevailing or ground colour in his facsimiles ; 
red he used for the letter-press. The page was then coloured up 
by hand, in imitation of the original drawing, with more or less 
variety of detail in the local hues.” The plates were small, 
“ something under five inches by three.” They were done up in 


* Songs of Innocence and Experience. With other Poems, By William 
Blake. Basil Montagu Pickering. 13866. 
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boards by Mrs. Blake, forming a small octavo, “so that the poet 
and his did everything in — the book—writing, design 
ing, printing, engraving—everything, except manufacturing the 
; the or rather, they did make.” "They 
‘were never published, in the sense in which we understand the 
rocess now. Blake's friends bought them, but no pains were 
taken to bring them before other people. 
The first and most striking quality of these ms is their 
extraordinary combination of transparency with depth of mean- 
ing. They are simplicity itself in form and colour, and yet they 
seem to shoot forth on all sides a thousand rays of the warmest 
and brightest light. They make us feel as if we had never been 
brought so close to nature before. We become sensible of her 
stupendous, overwhelming vastness, and still a glow of a fills 
the immeasurable vault with a celestial brilliance. The poet 
looks into the fiashing luminous space with the fearlessness of 
a little child, and takes us back with him into the heaven 
that “lies about us in our infancy.” This is by no means the 
case with those wild and grand works which followed the Songs 
of Innocence. “ Enitharmon” and “ Urizen” and “ Los” and the rest 
are far from luminous. Yet even here, in the obscure piece called 
“Milton,” for example, there are passages that with the 
force of lightning upon the reader. Thus:— 
Thou hearest the nightingale begin the song of spring ; 
The lark sitting upon his earthy bed, just as the morn 
Appears, listens silent : then springing from the waving corn-field, loud, 
He leads the choir of day ; trill-trill-trill-trill— 
Mounting upon the wings of light into the great expanse, 
Re-echoing against the lovely blue and shining heavenly shell. 
His little throat labours with inspiration ; every feather 
On throat and breast and wing vibrate with the effluence divine. 
All nature listens to him silent, and the awful Sun 
Stards still upon thesmountains, looking on this little bird 
With eyes of soft humility, and wonder, love, and awe. 
Then loud trom their green covert all the birds begin their song— 
The thrush, the linnet, and the goldfinch, robin, and the wren, 
Awake the Sun from his sweet reverie upon the mountains, 
There is an almost supernatural effusion of love and tenderness 
in this rare picture, which may give the reader who does not 
know Blake’s verses some idea of the exquisite key in which 
they are pitched. He loves nature, not, as Wordsworth did, 
because she supplies illustrations for the many-coloured life of 
man, but for herself, in all her freshness and simplicity, as a thing 
of pure beauty, overflowing joy, and, and above all, as a tender 
mother of pity and love. Take one of the Songs of Innocence— 
“ A Dream ”’—well known to lovers of Blake :— 
Once a dream did weave a shade 
O’er my angel-guarded bed, 
‘That an emmet lost its way 
Where on grass methought I lay. 
Troubled, wilder’d, and forlorn, 
Dark, benighted, travel-worn, 
Over many a tangled spray, 
All heart-broke I heard her say : 
“O my children! do they ery ? 
Do they hear their father sigh ? 
Now they look abroad to see, 
Now return and weep for me.” 
Pitying I dropt a tear ; 
But | saw a glow-worm near: 
Who replied, ** What wailing wight 
Calls the watchman of the night 
“ I am set to light the ground 
While the beetle goes his round : 
Follow now the beetle’s hum; 
Little wanderer, hie thee home.” 
This is an exquisite illustration, first, of the delicacy of Blake's 
imagination, and, secondly, of that still nobler quality, the sweet 
and tender sympathy with which his imagination was suffused 
towards all created things. Blake was all imagination, and he 
was all love. This love is not the love of the benign moralist, 
but the unconscious pity of the poet. There is no pretentiousness 
about his humaneness and simplicity, no patronizing or bluster 
about his pity. The three stanzas called “ Holy Thursday ” may 
show how superior is his compassion to the abusive epigrammatic 
style of one or two noble-hearted men who have spoiled their 
poetry by mixing it with politics :— 
”*I'was on a Holy Thursday, their innocent faces clean, 
The children walking two and two, in red and blue and green, 
Grey-headed beadles walk’d before, with wands as white as snow, 
Till into the high dome of Paul’s they like Thames’ waters flow. 
© what a multitude they seem’d, these flowers of London town ; 
Seated in companies, they sit with radiance all their own. 
The hum of multitudes was there, but multitudes of lambs, 
Thousands of little boys and girls raising their innocent hands, 
Now like a mighty wind they raise to heaven the voice of song, 
Or like harmonious thunderings the seats of heaven among. 
Beneath them sit the men, wise guardians of the poor; 
Then cherish pity, lest you drive an angel from your door. 


The bad rhyme which strikes the reader in the second stanza is a 
common defect with Blake. Occasionally one encounters a bit 


of imperfect grammar too, Again, the “ Chimney Sweeper ” :— 
When my mother died I was very young, 
And my father sold me while yet my tongue 
Could scarcely cry “’weep, weep, ’weep, ‘weep !” 
So your chimneys I sweep and in soot T'sleep. 


There’s little Tom Dacre, who cried when his head, 
That curl’d like a lamb’s back, was shav’d; so I said: 


And so he was | new ; and that 4 night, 
As Tom was a-sleeping, he had such a sight, 
That thousands of sweepers, Dick, Joe, Ned, and Jack, 
Were all of them lock’d up in coffins of black. 
And by came an angel who had a bright key, 
And rf open’d the coffins and set them all free Fy 
Then down a green plain, leaping, laughing they run, 
And wash in a river and shine in the sun. 
Then naked and white, all their bags left behine, 
They rise upon clouds and sport in the wind ; 
And the told Tom if he’d be a good boy, 
He’d have God for his father and never want joy. 
And so Tom awoke ; and we rose in the dark, 
And got with our bags and our brushes to work. 
Tho’ the morning was cold Tom was happy and warm : 
So if all do their duty they need not fear harm. 
Of course everybody will be reminded of Wordsworth by such 
pieces as these two. They are, however, anticipations of those com- 
positions of Wordsworth which they most resemble. And are they 
not different from Wordsworth in reminding us a little less of the 
schoolmaster and the n than he is sometimes apt to do? We 
nearly always have some spiritual >. Blake's imagination 
filled earth and air with celesti resences, beneficent beings 
vigilant for the hap) iness of man and of all those other created 
things which, as e thought, came equally from the divine 
hand. Four stanzas from a piece called “ Night” may illustrate 
this weird imaginative quality :— 
The sun descending in the west, 
The evening star does shine ; 
The birds are silent in their nest, 
And I must seek for mine. 
The moon, like a flower, 
In heaven’s high bower, 
With silent delight 
Sits and smiles on the night. 
Farewell, green fields and happy groves, 
Where flocks have took delight ; 
Where lambs have nibbled silent moves 
The feet of angels bright : 
Unseen they pour blessing, 
And joy without ceasing, 
On each bud and blossom 
And each sleeping bosom. 
They look in every thoughtless nest, 
Where birds are covered warm ; 
They visit caves of every beast, 
To keep them all from harm. 
If they see any weeping 
That should have been sleeping, 
They pour sleep on their head, 
And sit down by their bed. 
When wolves and tigers how] for prey, 
They pitying stand and weep, 
Seeking to drive their thirst away, 
And keep them from the sheep ; 
But if they rush dreadful, 
The angels most heedful 
Receive each mild spirit, 
" New worlds to inherit. 
Even here one may see the germ of those millennial visions which 
afterwards entered so profoundly into Blake’s life. Lea 
keenly sensitive to the law of love, he did not tamely ignore the 
horrors and alarms which abound on all sides of us. Thus we 
see his perplexity in the splendid verses to the tiger, beginning— 
Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? 
And so on through some lines of extraordinary power until we 
_ come to the heart of the puzzle :— 
Did He who made the lamb make thee ? 


The only solace possible to a mind kindled by a passion for the 
universal love that ought to be, and a vivid sense of the terrors 
and cruelties that are, must arise from millennial hopes. Most of 
us make life endurable under a consciousness of the horrors that 
surround us on every side—the harlot, the “yell of the trampled 
wife,” the unfathomed tortures of the dumb brutes, the starved 
naked wretch shivering through the long winter night—by a hope 
that somehow anesiel laws and police will one day dispel these 
awful spectres. But Blake’s was no mind for social science. He 
lived in the thick midst of divine —— shapes. The whole world 
to him teemed with them. Through them it was that the world would 
have redemption from the infractions of the sacred law of love, 
and the ancient prophecy of a universal resting from strife be ful- 
filled. There is no more delicious piece in the volume than “The 
Little Girl Lost,” and its companion, “The Little Girl Found.” 
They are too long to quote, but anybody who turns to them will 
appreciate the spiritual force of Blake's visions of a golden age. 


Sleeping Lyca lay : 
While the of prey, 
Come from caverns deep, 
View’'d the maid asleep, 
The kingly lion stood, 
And the virgin view'd, 
‘Then he gamboll’d round 
. O’er the hallow’d ground. 
Leopards, ti 
Round her hin 
While the lion old 


“ Hush, Tom, never mind it, for when your head’s bare 
You know that the soot cannot spoil your white hair.” 


Bow’d his mane of gold, 
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And [did] her bosom lick, 
And upon her neck 

From his eyes of flame 
Ruby tears there came, 
While the lioness 

Loosed her slender dress, " 
And naked they convey’d 

To caves the sleeping maid. 


Montesquieu said that he had never known any care which was 
not removed by an hour’s reading. One may say of the Songs of 
Innocence that there are few cares which they are not sure to 
lighten, and few minds in which they will fail to breed happier 
and brighter moods. 


PEAKS AND VALLEYS OF THE ALPS.* 


‘{\HE members of the Alpine Club, having almost exhausted 

the possibilities of mountain-climbing, appear to be doing 
what they can to glorify their favourite scenes in a more artistic 
fashion. Mr. Ruskin and others have complained of them for 
looking upon Mont Blanc in the light of a greased pole. It is 
perhaps rather hard upon them; for if Providence otlers such an 
admirable substitute for greased poles, adding to the pleasure of 
healthy exercise that of beautiful scenery, it would be a pity not 
to sa a4 use of it. We may admit, however, that the greased- 
pole point of view should not be adopted to the exclusion of 
others. For this reason, Mr. George’s book, with its excellent 
photographic illustrations, was a gratifying proof that moun- 
taineers can appreciate other aspects of the Alps. We have now 
before us a more gorgeous work, testifying to the same truth. 
The Peaks and Valleys of the Alps consists of a series of 
twenty-one chromo-lithographs of large size, after water-colour 
drawings by the well-known Alpine artist, Mr. Elijah Walton. 
Mr. Bonney, an energetic explorer of many Alpine districts, 
officiates as showman, and interpolates pages of letter-press between 
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all, It might be india-rubber, or wood, or any other light and 
easily-moulded material, but it could not be realized as massive 
beds of rock. In Mr. Walton’s picture we are able to appre- 
ciate the terrors of its ghastly cliffs far better than in the 
old rickety spire, simply because we can believe in their existence. 
The means by which this improvement, which is obvious through- 
out Mr. Walton’s book, has been brought about are various. 
Ruskin has probably done more than any one man to enable 
ame to see what is before their eyes—a task whose difficulty can 
ardly be exaggerated. Members of the Alpine Club, who 
are animated by a kindred spirit, have done even more ; for a large 
number of persons have become qualified to act, so to speak, as 
judges of a mountain. To learn what a mountain is really like, it 
is necessary to do much more than merely to stroll about the 
valleys and along the high-roads. It would be just as easy to 
become a judge of horseflesh by lounging outside the rails of a 
race-course. You must get on the animal’s back, and become 
familiar with all his paces and humours, before you can be 
at all qualified to speak about him. In the same way, a man 
should penetrate into the deepest recesses of the mountains, 
and be thoroughly familiar with their aspects in every weather, 
before he can really know them apart, as a shepherd knows 
sheep, or an African traveller niggers. Every rock and 
crevasse speaks a language to the initiated, which is as much 
thrown away upon the ordinary tourist as the signs of free- 
masonry. A large body of persons have of late years become 
qualified to judge of snow-fields and precipices; although they 
may have originally ventured amongst them from mere love of 
athletic sport, they have incidentally gained a new faculty. A 
most important auxiliary, due to the same increased love of moun- 
tains, is the increase of Alpine photographs. A photograph gives 
certain results to which no skill in painting can‘approach, and is 
at least an admirable corrective for some of the wild exaggerations 
upon which artists still venture in fits of excitement. If the 


the pictures. We can find no fault with this part of the work, 
except that Mr. Bonney has a certain taste—apparently caught | 
from a diligent study of Mr. Ruskin—for passages of tine writing. 
It is easy to recognise the original of such remarks as that the | 
crests of the higher chains “resemble from afar lines of writhing | 
flames or the tossing waves of a storm-lashed sea.” The turn of | 
the sentence is evidently caught from Modern Painters. To say | 
the truth, however, there is not much of this, by far the greater | 
part consisting of straightforward information as to the subjects of | 
the pictures; and perhaps even a little bombast is better than the | 
forced facetiousness which most writers on the Alps consider 
indispensable. But why it should be necessary either to make | 
small jokes about mountains, or to use the biggest of big words | 
about them, is a mystery. 

Mr. Bonney is, as we have said, merely the showman to Mr. | 
Walton, and in that capacity he assures us that “strict atten- | 
tion to truthfulness in form and character, in my opinion, is, | 
above all others, the distinguishing excellence of Mr. Walton’s | 
Alpine drawings. Every stroke of his pencil means something,and | 
means right.” The sentence would perhaps come with more | 
force in a review than in the book itself; but we are happy to | 
adopt it, with some unimportant qualifications. So far as we have 
been able to test the accuracy of Mr. Walton’s sketches, which 
include scenes from the Monte Viso, from the Graian Alps, from | 
the valley of Aosta, from Zermatt, from the neighbourhood of | 
Sixt and Champéry, and from the valley of Chamouni, we have | 
been well satistied. It is, indeed, often very ditiicult to identily 
the precise spot in the mountains from which a picture has been | 
taken. The outline of the more distant peaks is, of course, easily | 
recognisable; but a very few yards often change the whole cha- | 
racter of the foreground. We are unable to recognise the accuracy 
of a rather daring sketch of Mont Blanc, from the Col d’Anterne. | 
There are peaks and cliffs to whose identity we certainly could | 
not swear, and which we half suspect of being somewhat dramati- 
cally rendered, in order to increase the effect of the dome which | 
soars above them. ‘here are, however, so many unexpected | 
precipices in the Alps, as every solitary wanderer has learnt | 
to his cost, and indeed there are so many not far from | 
the Col d’Anterne, that we would not dogmatically assert | 
that these particular crags are unfaithfully represented. In 
many of the other cases, such as the views of the Matter- 
horn, the Grivola, and the Weisshorn, we have been much struck 
by the moderation and apparent fidelity of the drawing. 
‘There is nothing which more curiously illustrates our growing 
intimacy with the Alps than the increasing accuracy of their por- 
traits. In former days, people regarded them with a mixture of | 
horror and wonder, and seem to have been incapable of even seeing | 
their shape. They were entirely absorbed in the contemplation of 
two or three wonders—sharp pinnacles, and steep precipices, and lofty 
waterfalls—and quite overlooked the details in order to exaggerate | 
these special effects. It is very curious to look at the pictures of 
the Matterhorn, for example, which passed current only a few | 
years back, It was really shaped, as peasants in the Alps often | 
say in good faith that their peaks are shaped, like a cow's horn. 
The rearing horse, or sphinx, or crowing cock, to which it has 
been compared, were nothing to it. The result, of course, of 
this childish exaggeration was simply that the imagination en- 
tirely refused to receive the mountain as made of stone at 
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Elijah Walton, Chromo-lithographed by J. H. Lowes. With Descriptive 
Text by Rev. J. G. Bonney, M.S., F.G.S. London: Day & Son. 1867. 
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Matterhorn had not become a fit subject for photographers, we 
may doubt whether it would be even yet correctly drawn. 

‘The merits, indeed, of photographs are so great that it is ques- 
tionable whether these more expensive chromo-lithographs can 
effectively compete with them. One chief element in mountain 
beauty, as Mr. Ruskin so ably showed, is the infinite variety of detail, 
which is beyond the patience or the power of any painter to follow. 
The few streaks and dots which represent the fissured face of a preci- 
pice in these drawings are necessarily very inadequate as compared 
with the elaboration of a berms | Still, it is hard to put up 
with some of the defects of a photograph. It is at best a very 
partial and unsatisfactory representative of the original. If the 
delicate shades of the snow-fields are caught, the rocks are a mere 
mass of uniform black, or perhaps the rocks are given at the ex- 
pense of the snow. The only effect to which the photograph can 
approximate is that which is the least agreeable of all—the bright 
uncompromising noontide glare of a cloudless day. We are glad 
to have any attempt at reproducing the exquisite play of colours 


| which is one great charm of the mountains, even though chromo- 


lithography is scarcely able at present to do what we should 
ask trom it. In an ingenious and eloquent passage in Modern 
Painters, which Mr. Bonney applies to one of these drawings, Mr. 
Ruskin endeavours to establish the superiority of mountain scenery 
by counting up the new shades of colour which they introduce. 
Thus, he says, in addition to the blue of the sky, the green of 
the grass, the green of trees, and certain purples, which are to be 
found in the ordinary lowland landscapes, we have in mountains 
“ large unbroken spaces of pure violet and purple ” in the distances ; 
besides which, iilms of cloud passing over the darkness of ravines 
and forests produce blues “of the most subtle tenderness” ; these 
azures and purples, moreover, pass into “rose-colour of otherwise 
wholly unattainable delicacy.” Perhaps the force of this rather 
arithmetical argument may be disputed, if it is meant to establish 
the general superiority of mountain over lowland scenery ; for, 
whilst admitting the great range and variety thus introduced, we 
must muke aliowance for certain correlative drawbacks. The 
exquisite delicacy of the distant colouring of mountains is as un- 
deniable as the grandeur of their forms; the fact, however, that in 
a mountain-view so large a part of the visible sphere is compira- 
tively at a great distance from the eye, and consequently dim and 
faint in colour, diminishes the force of the impression. Most 
wide mountain-views thus produce a melancholy effect, which 
in time becomes distinctly depressing. It is due chiefly to 
accidental associations that mountain scenery has become so 
cheerful to modern city populations. The contrast with the 
they spend their lives makes the 
airiness and freedom of the mountain landscape intensely 
delightful. To men brought up under other circumstances, and 


| especially in the mountains themselves, the melancholy influence 


becomes the most perceptible. For artistic purposes, however, 
Mr. Ruskin’s remarks are most important, and explain one of 
the great difficulties which the Alps impose upon painters. In 
the particular picture to which Mr. Bonney applies the passage, is 
the view of a distant peak in the lovely valley of Aosta. It is less 
ambitious than most of the illustrations in the volume, and falls 
short, as every painting must do, and especially every chromo- 
lithograph, of the idea suggested by Mr. Ruskin’s eloquence. The 
colours are inevitably coarse and wanting in gradation as com- 
pared with the originals, or with nature. Still, as a hint to recall 
the real view to the minds of those who have seen it, it is very 
agreeable, if not perfectly satisfactory. The incapacity of art to 
give us more than a faint suggestion of mountain beauty at its 
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highest is even plainer in the more ambitious subjects. The 
glories of Mont Bianc, appearing above a bank of mist 
just struck by the evening glow, are certainly beyond the | 
wer of any painter, if we wish for more than a mere | 
indication and hint of the reality. Still it is pleasant to | 
have our recollection of mountain scenery, as it appears when | 
lighted up in its most majestic aspects, revived even by imperfect | 
means. ‘The pictures of the Dent du Midi, of the Glacier de 
Trient, and others, seem to do as much as can be done at present 
in this direction by the art of chromo-lithography ; and though 
the exquisite hues of the Alpine sunset on the snow cannot be 
much more than caricatured by a splash of red and yellow paint, 
still caricatures have a wonderful power of suggesting the reality. 
‘On the whole, therefore, we can safely recommend Mr. Walton's 
work as the most beautiful illustration of the Alpine Peaks as yet 
produced 


VICTORY DEANE.* 


MPROBABLE as is this novel from first to last, it does not 
sin against human possibilities as so many do; it only violates 
social arrangements, which is a less heinous offence. But as it is 
easier. to weave a chain of startling circumstances than to 
construct a story which shall interest by means of ordinary facts 
ably told, there will always be a supply of these improbable 
fictions afloat, and they will find readers to think them marvellous 
productions of skill. Moreover, stories which make gentlemen 
marry peasant girls who are superior to the well-educated, well- 
born ladies about them, have a kind of fascination for many minds. 
They stand as protests against the arbitrary laws which ignore the 
fundamental qualities of human nature in favour of the conven- 
tions of society, and they are acceptable in amp esp to their in- 
tensity of dissent. We often do not know why such or such things 
delight us, but, as in this case, the pleasure lies deeper than the 
mere form of the work, and the elevation of our common 
humanity in opposition to social divisions is something that 
touches us all. Victory Deane is based on this old groundwork, 
but it is treated with an originality that lifts it above the ordinary 
level. For, instead of making the peasant girl a masquerading 
lady playing at simplicity in a dairy farm, as so many writers 
have done, the author of Victory Deane has had the rare courage 
to make her as she would have been in reality under her con- 
ditions — interesting only by pity, and not by admiration, and 
by no means ladylike or refined. She is simply a half-starved, 
orly-clad, thin and miserable little elf, living in daily dread of 
er grandfather's stick, and glad to pick up a few wretched pence 
in any honest way presenting itself. She is ragged, pale, and 
emaciated, with roughened, browned, and lacerated hands and arms; 
but she has great, dark, lustrous eyes, that look scarcely so 
beautiful as peculiar in the small white face, and she has a “fell” 
of tangled night-black hair, which only adds to the general 
weirdness of her appearance. She is the daughter of one who had 
been a beautiful woman in her day, and who now lies dying of 
consumption, heart-break, and ill-usage; and she is the grand- 
daughter of old Andrew Ellet, a wretched miser ; who starves both 
his womankind and himself, and who ill-treats poor Victory till 
her life is a burden to her almost greater than she can bear. She 
is simply a peasant girl, who looks like a child—or an elf; yet out 
of these not very promising materials Mr. Cecil Griffith has created 
a really interesting character ; and though there are traces through- 
out the whole conception which forcibly remind one of certain 
French sources of inspiration, yet the crib, if crib it be, is not very 
manifest, and the result is in a manner satisfactory. 

The story opens with the arrival at Sumpton Lumley of Brand 
Lumley, the new squire. His cousin Stephen, the last owner, has 
been dead these tour years; but Brand bas only just come 
down to Sumpton Lumley, to survey his possessions and make 
acquaintance with his tenants. Among others, he meets with 
Andrew Ellet and his grandaughter Victory, as they are carrying 
heavy burdens of furze and brambles—the only tiring allowed 
at Millbrook, the house where they live. From Andrew he learns 
‘that he has lived at Millbrook for fourteen years, paying no rent 
to the former squire; then he learns that he and Squire Stephen 
‘were mighty “thick” together, and Andrew hints at secrets which 
he possessed, and in consideration of whieh Stephen Lumley had 
Jet him retain Millbrook rent-free. Brand Lumley, who is a high- 
Spirited, rather imperious man of the world, not easily imposed on, 

oubts all this oddiy-sounding story, and gives Andrewnotice to quit 
by Michaelmas next, with just a ray of uneasiness crossing his 
sterner resolution as Andrew Ellet leaves his presenee with an 
aspect rather of menace than of submission. If he should hold a 
secret in any way telling against cousin Stephen’s honour? Cousin 
Stephen's honour he might perhaps have borne to see disfigured, but 
his widow, the beautiful Margaret Lumley—she whom as Margaret 
Featherstone he had loved seven years ago, and whom he loved 
still—she might find occasion for pain in old Andrew’s strange 
secret; and for her sake he was resolved to be lenient and 
reticent, Margaret is an admirably drawn character. Beautiful, 
luxurious, seltish, and poor in nature, yet not bad—caressing in 
manner, and generous, though self-indulgent—she was of a 
kind to drive men mad for love of her beauty, while making 
them believe that with so much grace of breeding, so much 
gentleness of manner (when she chose), so much kindliness 
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of action, she was as as she was fair, as generous in 
soul as she was liberal in hand. Consequently, Brand Lumley 
loved her. True, she had rejected him in days gone by, 
because he was poor, and Stephen, his cousin, was the squire; 
but to honest-hearted men i. gones are bygones, and who 
would spoil the present for the sake of the defaced past? Besid 
every one loved Margaret. Victory loved her; and Brand lov 
her; the only person who did not love her—and she, indeed, 
appeared to lave an almost insane hatred for her—was Esther 
Deane, Victory’s mother and old Andrew Ellet’s daughter. The 
intelligent reader conversant with the crooked passages and 
masked snares of authors understands at once that there is a 
secret connected with Esther and Stephen Lumley, which it is 
the business of the coming chapters to unravel. Esther’s un- 
reasoning hatred of Margaret, and Stephen’s extraordinary grant 
of Millbrook rent-free to Andrew, are sufficiently clear indica- 
tions; and when, as the story advances and Wsther’s end is 
approaching, Victory runs off through mud and rain, across the 
Waste, for Brand to come and see her mother, who could not die 
content without speech of him, no one whose novel-reading edu- 
cation is mature can doubt for a moment that the secret has 
reference to a prior marriage, and that poor, tattered, starved, and 
poverty-stricken Victory is lawfully the heir to the great Lumley 
estates. Brand, chafing at the summons which takes him from 
his beautiful Margaret, and from all the warmth and colour and 
delicious home luxury of his house, into the bleak desolation 
of the Waste, nevertheless complies; and after a certain space of 
time has been spent in farewells and packing-up, sets out for 
Millbrook to hear Esther Deane’s dying words. When he and 
Victory arrive there, the poor worn woman is at rest; and what 
secret lay in that red leather case of hers, in the letters, and the 
miniature she used to kiss, is apparently gone to the grave with 
her. And yet only apparently, for Andrew Ellet knows every- 
thing, and is nowise disposed to let Brand go free. Scarcely has 
his daughter breathed her last when he returns home, and, after 
conducting himself at the bedside in the brutal manner habitual 
to him, has an altercation with Brand Lumley, of which Victory, 
who 1s listening, can only catch a word or two from among the 
angry storm ot sounds. resently she hears Brand say, “ They 
are forged—it will be proved that they are forged,” and then she 
hears his step pass through the passage, and by the way of the 
treacherous trap-door. or there is a trap-door in the back 
passage opening sheer down into the cellar; and, by reason of the 
habitual neglect and parsimony of old Ellet, it has never been 
secured. Then suddenly comes up through the empty, echoin 
house a kind of dull crash, a sound of splitting, tearing wood, 

a heavy, helpless fall; and then Andrew’s voice whispers hoarsely, 
“ Bring a light, Victory, and come down; the squire have fallen 
through the trap-door and smashed himself to pieces.” 

The next surprise for the reader is Victory’s marriage to Brand, 
as he lies wounded and disfigured in a room at Millbrook. She is 
married at dead of night; and she is married not at all under- 
standing why. Her grandfather threatens her if she does not do 
as she is bid. Brand, who had been always kind before, and for whom 
she has a kind of love that erection worship, turus from her 
in pain and disgust. No one seems to be pleased, and he least of 
all; but child as she 1s, she is married by the light of the moon 
and a candle (how about the canonical hours ?), and Brand, when 
the ceremony 1s over, turns himself to the wall and orders her 
angrily from his sight. He does not die, however, as was antici- 
pated, but gets well, to find himself more in love than ever with 
the beautiful Margaret, while married to the little t girl of 
Millbrook—a cowering, fnghtened, hunger-haunted little peasant 
girl, but all the same brand Lumley’s wife. He can never forget 
this, try as hard as he may ; and though he hates her all thew 
once, urged by mere compassion for the ne ill-used little thing, 
he protects her from her grandfather's violence, and finally resolves 
to send her to school. ‘here is a very good scene between him- 
self and “ the ladies” who were Victory’e early esses, 
when he broaches his project of sending her to a school—a 
lady’s school where rich girls go. The ladies think that if she is 
taught to be a good servant, that would be the wisest thing to do 
with her; but the proposition annoys Brand mightily, and when he 
announces his intention of sending her to Mrs. Payne’s at Littlebay, 
they are just as much annoyed on their side. However, she 
goes, and is slowly drilled into something like conveptional 
form. And, above all, she is taught to sing with pathos and 
power, she is dressed like other people, her fell of raven hair 
is subdued to fashionable bondage, aud the bondage becomes 
her. On the whole, Victory is fast growing into a strangel 
beautiful creature, and Brand is losing his disgust for her, though 
still always in love with Margaret. So much in love with 
Margaret indeed is he that one evening, when a little unduly 
excited with wine, he gives her an unmistakeable kiss of love, 
and only just stops short of the irrevocable words in time. After 
this he takes an heroic resolution, and announces his marri of 
course there is great disquiet, some disappointment, and more 
annoyance ; but Margaret consoles herself with Archie Carmichael, 
an old lover of hers held long in the balance with Brand Lumley, 
and Brand takes Victory home as his acknowledged, if as yet only 
nominal, wife. 

After « great deal of delicate byplay, during which Victory, 
who has been from the first pass onately in love with Brand, is 
tortured with jealousy and despair, and driven to the wildest and 
maddest exhibitions of the same, the climax is reached. The 
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poor child, learning something of the truth, sees herself as she has 
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been, but is no longer, the great obstacle to Brand’s happiness and 
love. Seized with what the French would call the sublime desire 
of self-effacement, she makes off to an old haunt of hers, Far- 
away Marsh, having first written her farewell to her husband. 
But the cold winds: pierce her through and through ; the black 
ooze of the marsh terrifies and revolts her. Life is young 
in her yet, and, wretched as she is, may there not be a future 
even for her? She puts aside the temptation of suicide, and goes 
down to her grandfather's house. Here she disregards certain 
signs and signals which should have awakened her suspicions, 
and the two go out into the wide world together. On the 
deathbed of the old sinner, which follows soon after, he confesses 
that he had shot Brand Lumley just before her arrival. On this 
Victory hurries back to Sumpton Lumley again, when she sees 
her beloved Brand through the window, safe and sound as ever, 
talking earnestly to Margaret, who on her side is as radiant and 
prperes as ever. She turns away stunned, heartsick, despairing ; 

ut she has been seen—some one calls to her “ Victory,” and the 
next instant she is in her husband’s arms. The story ends with 
this paragraph. “Then, repeating an old gesture, with some new 
a in his acts and look, he raised her face towards him in his 

and, and kissed her, with the kiss of love, upon the lips.” After 
which we may naturally suppose that poor Victory’s trials were 
at an end, and that her happiness began. 

There is but little of original material in the story, all the cir- 
cumstances being hacknied enough ; but the charm lies in the treat- 
ment—in the perfectly natural characters of Brand and Margaret, 
in the pathetic humility and simple lovingness of Victory, and 
in the fresh and original manner of relation. It is in the 
character of Victory that we see the traces of French influ- 
ence. There is a certain subtle tenderness of delineation, a 
certain careful and minute analysis, and a stedfast chroniclin 
of spiritual progress, infinitely more after the French schoo 
than the English, and the story gains in interest thereby. One 
only suggestion we would make in case of a second edition—a 
suggestion which might be profitably followed by many other 
authors—and that is, compression. Were the three volumes com- 
pressed into two, the story would be all the more powerful for the 
anne The third volume drags; and there is an exasperating 
ingering and delay, and foisting in of unnecessary events, before 
the d climax is reached. But perhaps the highest art to 
which a writer can attain is the knowledge of when to stop, and 
the courage to act according to this knowledge. 


THE STATES OF THE RIVER PLATE.* 


Me: LATHAM has succeeded in producing a book of con- 
siderable value by a process the simplicity of which con- 
stitutes perhaps a principal reason why it 1s so seldom resorted 
to. He has been content to write only about what he knows, and 
to bring what he has to say within the smallest possible compass. 
He has even, we think, exaggerated his own sound principle, and 
has given his work, by a too studious omission of all personal 
details, a more purely business complexion than was necessary for 
the purpose he had in view. Even as it is, however, the general 
reader may find something to interest him in the States of the 
River Plate ; while, to any one who is looking out for a country to 
which he may either emigrate himself or advise others to emigrate, 
the information it contains is calculated to be of the greatest use. 
In England, at all events, this class must be a large and increasing 
one. ‘There are few occupations of any kind in which the com- 
petition for employment is not far in excess of the supply, and at 
the same time the outlets for our superfluous population in 
any rank above the lowest are gradually becoming closed up. 
In Australia, for example, there is less and less demand for any 
but unskilled labour, and less and less scope for the reproductive 
investment of any but the largest capitals. In South America, on 
the contrary, though the time for making great fortunes out of 
nothing has already passed away, there seenis to be still an ample 
field both for pecuniary and personal enterprise. Mr. Latham’s 
obvious desire not to paint the condition of the country in any 
brighter colours than the facts will bear justifies us in attaching 
considerable weight to his assurance that “the River Plate not 
only affords bright prospects to the possessors of capital, but like- 
wise to the industrial classes of all grades.” Men who have not 
sufficient funds in hand to purchase and stock with sheep a large 
tract of land can advantageously combine for that object, and, by 
themselves occupying the several stations, and taking care of the 
flocks, effect a considerable saving under the head of overlookers. 
Others of still smaller means may be satisfied with purchasing 
the stock, and renting the “run” which is required for feeding 
it. Orthe whole of the latter, and half of the former, item in the 
outlay may be saved by buying only half a flock, and arranging 
with the owner of the land on which it feeds to take charge of an 
equal number of his sheep, instead of paying any rent. For the 
classes below these—for agricultural labourers, shepherds, artisans 
of all trades, and domestic servants—there is an abundant and 
immediate demand, and in all these occupations there are good 
prospects of advancement. 
It must not be supposed, of course, that sheep-farming in the 
entine Republic is a pleasunt profession for ."° physically 
indolent or the intellectually fastidious. Especially is 1. necessary 


* The States of the River Plate: their Industries and Commerce, By 
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to impress this fact upon any fairly educated young man who is 
thinking of emigrating thither without any capital at all :— 

To serve as a peon or flock-tender in a solitary hut without other means 
than what he may derive from his quarter interest is not the life for a young 
ag sg with brains or aspirations after social position. To live alone, to 

his own cook and everything else, to have no surrounding—I will not 
say “ comforts,” but common necessaries of his position—a stretcher his bed, 
a deal table or no table at all, and a bench, stool, or chair his furniture ; to 
have to pick up a few thistle stalks, or take the dung from the sheep corral 
for his fuel, and cook his bit of meat on a fire made of these in the middle of 
his hut, is not a mode of life calculated to elevate, and almost inevitably 
leads to the reverse ; especially so if neighbouring flock-tenders are men who 
can neither read nor write, and are addicted to spirit-drinking. 

But a settler of any means runs no risk of being reduced to such a 

ition as this. He can surround himself with necessary comforts 
in his home, and—espeeially if in partnership with others—he 
can find some amusement in the society of the neighbouring 
sheep farmers. If, however, he thinks this sort of life too 
unexciting, and if he adds to skill in horsemanship a fair 
knowledge of the country and the lan , he may even take 
to breeding cattle instead of sheep. But in that case he must 
be prepared to settle in the remoter districts, and to hold his 
own with natives who have been “as it were born to the 
horse,” and with whom the management of the half-wild 
cattle of the pampas is a traditional inheritance. In the pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres, to which Mr. Latham’s observations 
apply most directly, the advance of sheep-farming is steadily , 
driving the cattle further off, though for a long time to come 
there will be large tracts of land which the greater coarseness of 
the herbage renders especially suitable to the latter species of 
industry. Land of this kind is naturally to be had at a ow rate, 
and where there is a strong love of adventure this circumstance 
may fairly determine the settler to try his fortune in this direc- 
tion. A cattle “estancia” may be of various sizes, but in all the 
general plan is the same. In the centre stands the house, sur- 
rounded by plantations, and at different parts of the farm are the 
huts of the herdsmen, each of whom has the care of a distinct herd 
of cattle, feeding on a separate tract of land. The annual events 
in these men’s ‘aves are commonly the branding the young cattle, 
and the parting out from the herd those that have been sold, in 
all which their horses are trained to do almost half the work. 
One instance of this kind is given by Mr. Latham. An unusually 
formidable bull had escaped from one of the slaughter pens in the 
— of Buenos Ayres, had unhorsed two of the men who attempted 
to lasso him, and remained master of the situation :— 

There was a moment of suspense, for none seemed willing to try their 
chances against him, when from the far side of the killing-ground an old 
man was seen to approach cautiously on a somewhat lean and ancient- 
looking roan horse; a ery was raised by the beaten lasso-men to warn the 
old man, and induce him to return and avoid what appeared to be certain 
death ; but the old man heeded not, and availing himself of the diversion of 
the bull’s attention to the cries in the front, ran his horse, breast on, against 
the infuriated animal’s flanks, which staggered and then instantly charged. 
The old man dexterously avoided the onslaught, cast his lasso over his horns, 
and, at the same moment, drew a rug (pellon) from off his saddle (“ recado”’), 
shook it in front of the bull, and threw it forward, and at the same instant 
slipped from his saddle unperceived by the beast, whose attention was drawn 
off by the rug, and away went the horse, the bull charging him. ‘The 
horse, having no weight on his back, headed and turned with great rapidity, 
got a strain on the lasso, and continued to “work” the bull until he final 
threw him, and then keeping the lasso “ taut,” moving with every struggle 
of the bellowing animal, prevented him rising, till the old man approached 
on foot and gave him the coup de grace, 

Mr. Latham’s description of the process of slaughter is valuable 
for the light it throws upon the vexed question whether it is 
sible to obtain from South America any appreciable addition to 
our store of meat. Unfortunately, his judgment upon this point is 
decidedly adverse. He thinks indeed that there are processes by 
which “ the flesh of the -fed animals of South America can be 

reserved so as to reach Europe as sound, palatable, and nutritious 
food” ; but he believes, further, that the feeding and treatment of 
the cattle must undergo a radical change before their flesh will be 
of a quality to fit it to pass successfully through these processes. 
Salt acts as a powerful solvent upon all meat juices, so that unless 
the substance of the flesh be “exceedingly firm and solidly 

acked”’ all the nutriment it contains will drain out into the 

rine. To fat, whether in the form of solid layers or intermingled 
with the lean, salt serves chiefly as an antiseptic ; and, consequently, 
meat intended for salting should not be lean or fibrous. At pre- 
sent, however, this is exactly the condition of the bulk of South 
American cattle. The wildness of their habits, the distances 
they frequently have to travel in search of food, the uncertainty 
of pasturage, both in respect of quality and quantity—all heip 
to aren about such a result. Besides this, the circumstances 
under which the cattle reach the market tend directly to deprive 
the meat of such nutritive value as it possessed in the first in- 
stance. The waste of substance caused by fatigue and terror 
is very marked, so much so that even the fresh beef—wher- 
ever, as in the city of Buenos Ayres, it has been brought 
from a great distance previously to killing—is of an extremely 
worthless description. If baked, it has to be cooked with a 
large quantity of grease to supply the want of fat; if boiled, 
rice and vegetables are always added in order to take up the . 
albuminous juices which it too readily parts with; while in 
all stews and made dishes “the beef 1s found to be hard, 
almost horny, and perfectly tasteless—the mere fibre of flesh.’ 
In the country, on the contrary, where the cattle are killed 
on the farm where they feed, the meat presents a marked 
contrast in these respects. Mr. Latham’s advice, therefore, to 
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s interested in supplying European countries with the 


- jerked beef of South America amounts to this improve the 
condition of your stock. If they are fed near the place of 


slaughter, or slaughtered near the place of feeding, and if the cha- 
racter of their pasture is bette at the same time, he sees no 
reason why the flesh should not be preserved in such a way as to 
fit it for the end intended. ‘Till these reforms are effected there 
is nothing to be done except to extract the juices of the meat, and 
export them in a compressed form. So long as the solid meat 
cannot be preserved, it would be a decided gain if it could be sold 
at a very low rate to the bulk of our poor population in the shape 
of portable soup :— 

A fair field, if not a most extensive one, is here to capitalists, It is 
one method, at least, of utilizing our beef to the very best ble advantage, 
as ne particle of nutriment contained in the flesh is lost ; whereas in all other 
known processes the loss is excessive, and is, moreover, greatly augmented 

the necessary operations of washing, steeping, and cooking salted meats. 

It must be borne in mind, however, with the aim before us of the most 
“ advantageous utilization of our beef,” and of acquiring for this product 


the highest possible value, that the amount of nutriment contained in the | 


carcass flesh represents its value, for whatsoever purpose or process it is 
destined ; and that by no process can we give it a value it does not intrinsi- 


cally possess. 

The influence of excitement and travelling affects the quantity of extract 
yielded, as well as, under other processes, it affects the nutritive value of the 
solid meat ; and, ceteris paribus, it is the food the animal consumes which 
determines its relative value. We shall never get good value for our cattle 
until they are domesticated, and better kept and fed. 


Both the cattle and sheep pee of the Argentine Republic are, 
in Mr. Latham’s judgment, capable of almost indefinite improve- 
ment. At present the breeds are badly chosen, and the treatment 
to which the animals are subjected is not calculated to remedy 
the original defect; but there wants nothing but a judicious ap- 
plication of capital to secure for both branches of industry a degree 
of success to which it would be difficult to assign any limits. 

Already English settlers form a considerable proportion of the 
inhabitants, but where a country seven times as as Great 
Britain and Ireland had in 1861 a population of only 1,200,000, 
it is obvious that there is plenty of room for any number of 
additional emigrants of the nght sort. Mr. Latham’s ~—- 
tion of the country and climate is decidedly attractive. The 
atmosphere is “light and pure in the extreme,” and the 
absence of “ what in England are called comforts” may be 
traced in great measure to the fact that existence is a pleasure in 
itself. The rich alluvial plain of which the province of Buenos 
Ayres is for the most composed is covered in winter with 
short green herbage, and in spring and summer with vast sheets 
of glowing colour. There are “acres upon acres of the brilliant 
scarlet vervain, gorgeous in the light, or of purple or white 
verbena,” and “ leagues of a rich purple flower, the flor morada, 
which changes to bright rose as the setting sun casts its warm 
oblique light upon it.” In some districts the ground is less hap- 
pily ied, and “a day’s ride along a road or track, on either 
side of which stretches a forest of thistles, leaves the traveller still 
with the same prospect stretching to the horizon.” The thistles 

kt of eight or ten feet, and in summer “ thousands 
of cattle browse unseen” among their stalks, feeding on their 
leaves, and on the few grasses which will grow beneath their 
shade. In the autumn especially the stock fed on the thistle 
plains gets into good condition solely from the nutritious fodder 
afforded by the seeds. 

There is one point only which Mr. Latham has left untouched, 
and that, unfortunately, is a point of very great moment. He says 
nothing about the government of the country, nothing about the 
law of naturalization, nothing about the effect of the political con- 
fusion for which the Argentine Republic has been so long noto- 
rious on the development of industry and the investment of 
capital. We rather incline to the belief that his silence may be 

en as evidence that in these respects internal disorder has had 
comparatively little influence ; but it is a matter on which further 
information would be decidedly acceptable. If Mr. Latham’s 
assurances should prove as satisfactory on this head as they seem 
to be on almost every other, there is no apparent reason why the 
stream of emigration from this country should not tend more and 
more in the direction of the Plate River. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


Ur avulso, non deficit alter, may truly be said of the in- 
numerable volumes which have lately been published about 
Marie-Antoinette, Louis XVI., and the rest of the French Royal 
family. Almost every month brings its fresh quota to the col- 
lection, and yet it seems as if the dust of libraries had always 
still further treasures to disclose. The work given to us by 
M. de Lescure* forms part of the interesting series of papers 
reserved in the Museum of St. eae gy | and which found 
ts way to Russia about the beginning of the Revolution. It 
is well known that, out of hatred of everything connected im- 
mediately or remotely with the aristocracy or the Crown, an 
immense number of historical papers were thrown away by the 
“sovereign people.” Some of them, sent to the powder magazines, 
served to make cartridges ; others, sold as waste paper, became the 
property of intelligent and enterprising collectors, who knew 
the value of the documents thus condemned to destruction by 


* secréte inédite sur Louis XVI, Marie-Antoinette, la 
Cour et la Ville (1777-1792). Publige par M. de Lescure. Paris: Plon. 


the mob. Such is the origin of the recueil now before us. Originally 
belonging to the Warsaw library, it was transferred in 1795 to 
St. ae where M. de Lescure had the opportunity af con- 
sulting it. It appears that M. Torodini, formerly Professor at 
the University of that city, undertook the arduous task of tran- 
scribing the whole MS., and then gave his copy to M. de Lescure, 
with the request that he would annotate it and prepare it for the 
press. We can easily understand why the letters preserved in the 
five quarto volumes of this series should not be autographs. At 
the time when they were written, the French Government had not 
yet lost the habit of violating the secrecy of private correspondence , 
and despatches especially, sent to foreign countries, frequently 
found their way to the cabinet of the Director of the Police, if 
they seemed suspicious by their dimensions, their regularity, or 
| their general a Hence the necessity of having lone 
| ments of that kind copied by obscure scribes, and forwarded, as an 
| additional measure of prudence, under the frank of some ambas- 
_sador. The correspondence which M. de Lescure has just published 
diflers in many essential points from the other works of the same 
class already known to the reader, such as Bachaumont’s Mémoires 
Secrets, Grimm’s chatty volumes, and those of Metra. It is not 
a mere collection of gossip, sometimes amusing, sometimes décolleté, 
borrowing its popularity too often from scandalous anecdotes ; 
| it is serious, and deals with political topics as well as with 
drawing-room causeries, The writer is evidently a man who is 
accurately informed of what on; he enjoys the confidence 
of M. de Vergennes; his position allows him to appear amongst 
the denizens of Versailles, and to follow the Court. Thus much 
about the anonymous author of this interesting correspondence, 
and that is all. M. de Lescure hesitates between Favier and Du 
Bucq as the real Simon Pure. Whoever the writer may be, 
he has admirably performed his task; and the 

secréte inédite, with its excellent index, forms a curious juurnal of 
the reign of Louis XVL., and of the first period of the Revolution, 
between the years 1777 and 1792. 

It may be remembered by some readers that, after the death of 
M. de Lamennais, a law-suit was instituted by his family against 
M. Forgues respecting the right of publishing the philosopher's 
correspondence. Two volumes of letters were issued, comprising 
only a small part of. the whole, the rest being for the time 
withheld. M. Ange Blai — of Lamennais, and acting, we 
completing the original series b orgues *, and he gives 
us two additional volumes of great dara They culeas the 
entire literary career of Lamennais, and illustrate in the most 
curious manner, not only the author's biography, but the history 
of France during a period of nearly half a century. We witness 
the struggles made by the a ee to regain in- 
fluence under the reign of Louis XVIIL., the awkward posi- 
tion of the monarch who finds himself obliged to countenance 
Gallicanism, and so to endorse—in a modified manner, it is true— 
the principles of ’89. It is re aes the successive de- 
velopments of Lamennais’s opinions. Dissatisfied with himself and 
with society in general, full of as the time-serving poli- 
ticians whom he sees at work around him, he does not spare them 
in his correspondence. M. de Bonald is almost the only person he 
sincerely admires, together with that pattern of all virtues—the 
Abbé Carron. In the second volume we see the author of the 
Essai sur 0 Indifférence drifting gradually towards democracy, and 
carried on by the irresistible force of logic from a system of philo- 
sophy based upon the consensus is to a system of politics 
which is nothing but the application of the same idea. The work 


is terminated by a few essays previously unpublished, and by an 
account of the death of 
The Courrier du Dimanche has at 
evitable fate, and M. Prévost-Paradol’s Quelgues Pages d Histoire 
Contemporainet are now the last ome memorials of a journal 


met with its in- 


the great merit of which was that it ed liberalism in season 
and out of season, M. Prévost-Paradol’s amusing preface describes 
in the wittiest manner the attitude of the Imperial Government 
towards the periodical press. Let journalism, if it likes, enter the 
lists against the Minister of the Interior, but only on condition 
that its weapons are blunt, and that it is deprived of the 
means of defending itself. ho is ible for such a state 
of things? The E 

Paradol shows the 


But we must not forget that, according to the terms of a treaty 
* CLuvres inédites de F. Lamennais. Publiées par A. Blaize. Paris: 


Contemporaine. Par M. Prévost-Paradol. 
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| ee sical impossibility of the head of the State examining every 
th newspaper article before it is printed. If oe iil. could 
” indeed be the censor of the press, it would be, our author 
ty | observes, a great deal better, for he has been a journalist him- 
Pp | self; he knows what newspapers are, and he would probably 
vad deal more leniently with them than the Minister does. Foreign 
a affairs absorb, however, the Emperor's attention, and prevent him 
ol from taking under his care the interests of periodicals. Well, let 
we | us see how the foreign politics of France are managed. Not a 
“ | whit the better, says M. Prévost-Paradol, fer the exclusive 
- | attention bestowed upon them. There is, first, the Mexican 
expedition. It is no use saying it, because 
- | even the stanchest friends of Napoleonism owledge it to be a 
d, decided jiasco. The Italian question comes next, and the French 
- | Government takes to its credit the unification of the Peninsula. 
ed 
to 
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with which every one is familiar, it was under the shape of a 
confederation that the Emperor wanted to reconstruct Italy. 
Therefore, either the treaty was a sham, or France has been 
obliged to aceept a state of things which she did not anticipate. 
If we then turn towards aang we see at once the inferior 
position which France occupies there as a European Power, by 
comparing the programme laid down in the Emperor's famous 
despatch with the unwelcome results which Count Bismark has 
obliged him to accept. M. Prévost-Paradol’s preface is the most 
cutting criticism on Napoleon III.’s foreign policy which we have 
as yet seen, and the book itself, treating of various legislative and 
administrative questions, is equally severe. Let journalists who 
wish to avoid warnings, fines, and Government prosecutions 
beware of imitating M. Prévost-Paradol. 

Every year brings with it its due share of illustrated books, as 
well on the other side of the Channel as on this. M. Louis 
Figuier’s Tableaux de la Nature has now reached its fourth 
volume *, entomology being the subject of the present instalment. 
The first or introductory chapter treats of the anatomy of insects, 
their general characteristics, and their classification. The eight 
different orders of these animals form the subject of as many 
chapters which are illustrated by drawings taken from nature. 

The beautiful edition of La Fontaine’s fables, illustrated by M. 
Gustave Doré +, might with some propriety be classed under the 
head of Tubleaux de la Nature. From the lion down to the ant, 
all the animals have found their place in that ever popular work ; 


oak and reed, elm and daisy, are there represented. Various | 


attempts have previously been made to give a pictorial interpre- 
tation to La Fontaine’s fables, but none more happy than that of 
ae aa if we may judge from the seven /ivraisons already 
lishe 
“no time ago the Paris Académie des Beaux Arts pro- 
as the subject of a prize, the history of art from the 
ce period to the present time, and the essay now before 
us was the one rewarded.t MM. Louis and René Ménard have— 
wisely, we think—treated their subject from the historical point 
of view. Each theory can thus be appreciated, so to speak, at the 
moment when it presents itself, and by a survey of the works 
which that theory has inspired, we see at once whether it is sound 
or not. A rapid glance at the times anterior to the Renaissance 
was necessary in order to show what was the raison détre of the 
schools of painting which flourished during the sixteenth cen- 
= This forms the preliminary chapter to the work. Our 
authors consider the decay of French art a hundred years ago to 
have resulted from that of the Italian schools in the epoch imme- 
diately preceding. It is accordingly to a criticism of these 
schools that MM. Ménard devote their especial attention, not for- 
getting the Dutch and Flemish painters who rose into celebrity, 
and then fell into decay, during the era comprised between the 
Italian Renaissance and the eighteenth century. This part of the 
subject required the more investigation on account of the preten- 
sions of some artists to place their erroneous theories under the 
sanction of Rubens or Teniers. The Tableau Historique des Beaux 
Arts is, on the whole, an interesting work, very carefully done, and 
commends itself to the attention, not only of artists, but of the 
general public. 


| 


M. Janet’s work on modern materialism, published a few years | 


ago in the Bibliotheque de Philosophie Contemporaine, and trans- 
lated both into-German and Enghsh, excited considerable notice 
on account of the great abilit 
had criticized the theories of the Biichner and Darwin school of 
naturalists. The present work§ is a sort.of continuation of that 
treatise; it appeared originally in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
but has been very much expanded. Scholastically speaking, the 
argument of the materialists rests upon two premisses, the major 
of which may be thus stated. “If thought is in direct ratio to the 
condition of the brain, then it is merely a property of that organ.” 
The minor adds: “ Now it is a matter of fact. that thought is in 
direct ratio to the condition of the brain.” Of these two pro- 
itions, the former has been often discussed, and therefore M. 
anet does not dwell upon it; the latter, on the other hand, has 
never received the attention it deserves, and it forms the subject 
of the brochure entitled Le Cerveau et la Pensée. M. Janet readily 


acknowledges that, in sciences based upon the study of nature, | 


negative arguments have never the force of a rigorous demonstra- 
tion; he merely asserts that, in the actual state of science, there is 
nothing which proves the absolute dependence of thought on the 
brain. The writers of the materialist school contend that, if so 
much uncertainty still prevails ting the connexion between 
human thought and the brain, it is because the former of these 
elements is a resultant—it is produced by the co-operation of a 
number of phenomena, some of which bly are not taken into 
account by philosophers. Precisely so, answers M. Janet; but who 
tells you that one of these phenomena, one of these conditions, is 
not the thinking substance itself, the substance to which we give 
the name of soul? All good observers agree in acknowledging 
that amoug the physiological conditions of thought there are 
some whic meat our grasp; in the terms of the problem there 
are always several unknown quantities, and there is no reason to 


* Les Insectes. Par Louis Figuier. Ouvrage Illustré, Paris and 
London: L. Hachette & Co. 
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with which the French savant | 


suppose that the soul itself is not one of these quantities. Such, 
in a few words, are the topics disvussed by M. Janet in his recent 
volume, which is one of the best recent contributions to M. Germer- 
Bailliére’s Bibliotheque de Philosophie. 

We are sorry that M. Charles Clément should not have added 
an index, or at least a table of contents, to his interesting volume® ; 
it is the only fault we have to find with it, but it is a serious 
one in a book so full of facts and dates, The author begins 
by taking a rapid survey of the history of the fine arts in Italy 
during the middle ages. The Byzantine school was the one 
which first prevailed. Originating in a combination of the most 
discordant elements, just as the Byzantines themselves, it shows a 
singular union of grandeur and subtlety, of a coarse materialism 
and asceticism, of over-refined spiritualism, and of childish 
superstition, side by side with the delicate mosaics which still 
charm us by their fimish and their gracefulness in fine build- 
ings where the worst possible taste runs riot. The schools of 
Cimabue and Giotto then manifest themselves. Orgagna and Fra 
Angelico come next, leading us by a natural transition to Michael 
Angelo. Ratfaelle and Leonardo da Vinci are examined in two 
distinct essays. The volume ends with catalogues raisonnés of the 
works of the three last-named painters, These lists, compiled 
from the best authorities, will be found very useful. 

In M. de Pontmartin’s causeries ¢, of which we have now before 
us a third series, we may more especially notice the article on 
M. Prévost-Paradol’s reception at the Académie Frangaise, that 
on M. Emile Augier, and a long critique on M. Ernest Renan’s 
Les Apétres. In this last essay M. de Pontmartin describes 
M. Renan’s theology as a kind of insidious attack upon Christianity, 
made with the greatest politeness and the most refined urbanity. 
M. Renan is the M. alt of Christianity. He serves the Apostles 
with a writ of ejectment, but does so hat in hand; or, to use 
another metaphor, he is like a man who would put a pair of 
white kid-gloves on before proceeding to box your ears. 

The third volume of Count de Montalembert’s great work, 
inscribed to Lord Dunraven}, has just been published ; it com- 

rises the annals of the conversion of England to Christianity. 

t opens with a striking description of the English national cha- 
racter. “Of all modern races, of all Christian nations, the English 
is the one which has best preserved the three fundamental bases 
of all society worthy of man—liberty, family affections, and the 
spirit of religion.” England, says Count de Montalembert, is the 
land that has been most thoroughly dug by the monastic plough- 
share. The history of the missions accomplished by St. Columba 
and St. Augustine forms the principal subject of this volume, 
which is for us full of special interest. 

The Marquis de Courey, who has during six years resided in 
China as a diplomatic agent, possesses peculiar qualifications 
for writing on that extraordinary country. Besides the results 
of his own personal observations, he has industriously col- 
lected details contained in previous works on the same subject, 
and the volume he now gives us may be considered a very 
complete account of the Empire of China.§ The prejudices, 
M. de Courey remarks, which led the Chinese to distrust 
European nations are beginning to wear out; they see that 
their financial interests can be greatly furthered by habitual 
intercourse with England and France; and if these two coun- 
tries will only adopt a straightforward, loyal, and Christian line 
of policy in their transactions with the Court of Pekin, they 
oe ipo for themselves commercial advantages equal at least 
to those which the Chinese are reaping on their side. M. de 
Courcy’s substantial volume is divided into six books, treating 
respectively of the following subjects: —1. Geography of the 
country, with an account of its natural productions, 2. Manners 
and religion. 3. Government, legislation, and administration. 
4. Science, literature, and the arts. 5. Commerce, industry, and 
agriculture. 6. Political history. The great number of topics 
discussed within the limits of a single volume obliges the author 
to be rather concise on each, and this prevents the book from 
being as amusing as it otherwise might have been; but it is full 
of the most valuable information, and is completed by a copious 
index. 

Heine shares with Lord Byron and Alfred de Musset the honour 
of having excited among his contemporaries an extraordinary 
amount of interest, not only of a literary, but of a psychological 
character. His lyrics so evidently express the man’s inmost 
feelings, that the reader naturally asks how far they were indeed 
the reflex of his every-day life; hence the interest which attaches 
to his correspondence as elucidating his other works. The trans- 
lation of Heine’s letters will be very acceptable to those of his 
admirers who read French but are not familiar with German.|} 
It appears that Heine has left also some memoirs which go as far 
back as his student-life at Gottingen. Whether these will be 
published or not is uncertain, but, as they were written with a 
view to publicity, they will probably afford a less thorough ex- 
pression of Heine’s feelings his correspondence. The anony- 
mous translator has taken care to give in his footnotes short bio- 
graphical notices of Heine’s correspondents. Thus we are enabled 
to make the acquaintance of that excellent man, Moses Mozer, 


* Michel Ange, Léonard de Vinci, Raphaél, §c. Par Charles Clément. 
Paris: Hetzel. 

+ Nouveaux Samedis. Par A. de Pontmartin. Paris: Lévy. 

t Les Moines d’ Occident. Par le Comte de Montalembert. Vol. 3. Paris: 
Lecotire. 

§ L’Empire du Milieu, Var le Comte de Courcy. Paris: Didier. 

|| Henri Heine, Correspondance inédite, Paris: Plon. 
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the satisfaction of thinking that the extraordinary charm be- 
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ose life is compared by his friend to an epilogue of Nathan 
Ym Wise, and who, without having himself written anything 
except entries in a banker’s ledger and day-book, seems to have 
d the most admirable qualities of intellect and character. 

The Memoirs of Prince Dolgoroukow* are not very flattering 
to Russia, and that is no doubt the reason why the author has 
thought fit to impose upon himself a voluntary exile. In England 
he can write what he pleases, and as he pleases; and he has also 


longing to forbidden fruit may probably cause even his auto- 
biography to find its way as far as St. Petersburg or Moscow. 
The present volume is not quite correctly described by the title 
memoirs. Prince -Dolgoroukow begins his narrative ninety 
ears before his own birth, and he gives a sufficient reason 
tr so doing. Russia, the last of European nations which has” 
thrown off the yoke of barbarism, has in a comparatively short 
time attained to all the refinements of civilization. The con- 

uence is that the Russians are scarcely at all acquainted 
with their past history; they know little further back than the 


second half of the last century, and are apt to forget that their | stuay 


annals do not begin with the Czarina Catharine Il. Prince 
Dolgoroukow misses no opportunity of accusing his countrymen of 
baseness, servility, and cowardice. [Brave on the field of battle, 
they are, he says, utterly destitute of civic courage; they like to 
prove their enthusiasm and their devotedness, but only on con- 
dition that by so doing they will not compromise themselves. He 
illustrates this rather sweeping assertion by a number of amusing 
anecdotes with which his experience in exile has supplied him. 
The first volume of his Memoirs, the only one as yet published, is 
extremely interesting, and, to people who are quite ignorant of 
Russian history, will have all the charm of a novel. 

Before concluding, we must mention a work which we have had 
an opportunity of examining, although it is not yet published. 
We wean the splendid cartoons composed by M. Bida for M. 
Hachette’s edition of the Gospels. The peculiar merit which gives 
these etchings a distinctive place amongst works of art is that 
they were all drawn on the spot, and claim to reproduce ey 
the landscape, the social and domestic habits, of the Holy Land. 
M. Bida’s plates are not the brilliant sketches of fancy, but the 
results of close and attentive study. The edition which they are 
intended to illustrate will appear, we are told, at the opening of 
the Paris International Exhibition. 


* Mémoires du Prince Pierre Dolgoroukow, Vol.1. Geneve: Cherbuliez, 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the Sarvrpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, tn time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 
Cloth Cases for Binding ali the Volumes may be had at the Office, 
price 2s, each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each, 


Second Week i 
£2 2s. (Second B.Sc. and Preliminary and First M. 


Session , £26 5s.; for Six Months, 
D.Se. Branches 1V. and V. 


GEOLOG 
D.Sc. Branch XIV.) 

P ini full information 
Instruction, may be obtained at the Office of the College. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London —INSTRUCTION in 


Physical and Chemical pabjous required tor the undermentioned EXAMIN A- 


the 
TIONS in the UNIVERSITY of LON 


SUBJECTS of the LECTURES in the following Classes after the Christmas Vacation, 
on Monday, January 7: 


which terminates 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS_Pr fessor F. ‘Theoretical Optios. Heat, 


Electricity; the two 
M.B.) 


MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS — 
namics and Optics (Term end 


Professor Hiast, F.R.S8.: Junior Class — 
at Easter), Elements of Plane 


ing 
Theories of Sound, Light and Heat (Term ending about Midsummer); Second B.A. 
Second B. jenior Cl j i 


Sen lass—Dynamics of Particles and of Kigid Bodies ( 


Faster); ilydrostatics and Hydrodynamics (term ending about Midsummer). (Honours in 
Second B.A. B lass, £2 12s. 6d. 


and Second B. Sc.)—Fee, per ‘Term, for each C 
CHEMISTRY —Professor Wittamson, F.R.S.: Chemistry of the Metals; and from the 
n_ February, Organic Chemistry —Fee, £3 3s. or for the Organic Course alone, 
+) 


ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY —Birkbeck Fees for tes 
£18 18s.; for a Single Month, £448. (Honours B.Sc. 


Y—Professor Monuis, F.G.S.—Fee, £2 2s. (Second B.Se. Pass and Honours, and 
the above and other Courses of 


CH. CASSAL, LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—MATRICULATION 
EXAMINATION of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, in June 1867. The Culpa of 
in Professor Ma Junior Class of Junior Class of Latin, 
and Professor Cassac's Junior Class of French, between Christmas and Baste 
respectively—Xenophon. Memorabilia, Books I. an 
Toussaint Louverture. Fees for Greek and Latin, £4 4s. to Easter, or £6 6s. to 
the Session; French, £4 4s. to the end of the Session. In Evening Classes the same Subjects: 
Latin, A. R. B.A.; Greek, E. R. Hontox, M.A., or Tatrounp Exy, M.A.; French, 
Professor Cassax. Fees fur each Class, £1 1s. per Term. 
Fosrza's Summer 


Fees for 
Chemistry, £4 48.; 
Prospectuses of the above and other Classes, adapted for Students preparing for this Examina- 
tion, may be obtained at the Office of the Coliege. 
CH. CASSAL, LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
December 1866. CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


(SHELTEN HAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. — Bhe 
following SCHOLARSHIPS will be open to Competition on February 1, 1867: 

1, FOUR JUNIOR SCH » Two in the Classical and Two in ‘the Mil’ 
rtment, each of the value of £25 per annum, open to all Boys not having completed 

Fourteenth Year on January |, 1867. 

2. TWO SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, One in each Department (founded Boarding- 

House Masters), each of the value of £70 per annum, open to all A, not 7-4 completed 

their Fifteenth Year on January |, 1867. 

Each Scholarship is tenable so long as the successful Candidate remains in the School. 

it agetionanet Subjects of Examination, &c., may be had on application to the Secretary, 
e College. 


(QUEEN'S COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Incorporated Royal Charter, 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, 
‘and for granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Patrons. 
HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal_The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident—Miss PARRY. 
The COLLEGE will Re-open for the Lent T Monday, J 21. Individual 
Instruction is given in Vocal and Lestremental Music to Pupils attending ai least One Class. 
Special Conversation Classes in Modern Languages will be formed on the entry of Six 


Pupiis are received 
Arrange nents for os. 
pectuses, particul Scholarships, Classes, may on 
application to Miss Mitwaap, at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


Qu ’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY. 
Assistant—Miss W ALKER. 
The CLASSES of the School will Re-open on Monday, January 21. Pupils are received from 
the age of Five upwards. 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


from the age of Thirteen upwards. 
Boarders. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WN ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.—On 
Monday Evening, January 14, Herr JOACHIM will make his First Appearance this 
Season. Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé; Violin, Herr Joachim; Second Violin, Herr L. Ries; 
Viola, Mr. Henry Blagrove; Violoncello, Signor Piatii; Vocalist, Miss Louisa Pyne.—Sofa 
Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Ticketsand Programmes at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New 
Bond Street; and at Austin's, 28 Piccadilly. Director, Mr. 8. Arthur Chappell. 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS.—MORNING PER- 
FORMANCES, on ay ey 26; February 2, 9, 16, 23; March 2 and 9. 
Stalls, for Seven Concerts, £1 103.—Programmes, &c., at Chappell & Co.’ 
ree’ 


ME. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 

in THE FAMILY LEGEND, in which Miss 8. GALTON will sing “ The Lecend 
of Sir Gryffyths.” With THE WEDDING BREAKFAST, by Mr. JOHN PARRY. 
Every Evening, Saturday, at Eight; Thursday and Saturday at Three. — ROYAL 
GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14 Regent Street. Admission, is., 28.; Stails, 3s. and 5s. 


AGRICULTURAL HALL 
First Appearance of the MARVELLOUS EUGENE. 
First Appearance of MONSIEUR PLEGE. 
First Appearance of MADAME FAGONI, the great and daring Bare-backed Rider. 
First Appearance of MONSIEUR PUROISIS, the Flying Horseman. 
First Appearance of the DARING URETHOS. 


N.B.—No one should mies the opportunity of witnessing the CONGRESS of MONARC 
and the GREAT EXHIBITION of the WORLD. ” 


STUD and COMPANY 2,000 in this Grand Cavalcade, the CONGRESS of MONARCHS. 
No Free List to the Agricultural Hall, the Press excepted. 
Afternoon Performance at Two o'clock; Evening, Seven. Doors open an Hour previous. 
No Coppers taken or Change given. 
Prices: Reserved Seats, 3s. ; Boxes, 2. ; Pit, ls.; Gallery, 64. 
OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. — The | 


WINTER EXHIBITION SHES and STU 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Fall oe an — by the MEMBERS 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


HILOSOPHY of the MIND and LOGIC.—UNIVERSITY 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 48 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
A SPECIAL COURSE of LECTURES will be given in the Lent Term, by the Vi 
Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, on the MONUMENTS of WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. I.—January 30, The Courtiers. I1.—February 2, The Statesmen. LII.—F 
6, The Poets and Men of Letters. 1V.—February 9, The Necilesiastics. ‘Tickets for the Course 
(10s.) may be had, after January 20,0n application to Miss Mi:warp,at the College Office. 
1 must be introduced by some one personally known to a Member of the Vouncil, 
Professor, or Lady Visitor. 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 48 and 45 Harley Street, W. 


An EXAMINATION for the ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP in Mathematics and 
Naural Philosophy, for Girls under Eighteen, will be held on January 19. Names of Candi- 
dates, with Testi jals as to Ch must be sent to the Dean before January 10. 
Particulars may be obtained on application to Miss Mizwaap, at the College Uftice. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


RADFIELD.—ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Bradfield, 
near Reading._Endowed Foundation School, Incorporated by Royal Charter. Warden— 
Rev. THOMAS STEVENS, M.A., Oriel College, Uxford, Reetor of Bradfieid, the Founder. 
onorary Secretary—J. H. PAI TESON, Esq., | Eim Court, Middle Temple, London.—All 
necessary information may be obtained on application, either in Person or by Letter, to the 
Wanopen, at the Coilege, Bradfield, near Reading; or to the Llonoxany Sscnerany,at his 
Chambers in the Temple. 
Lhe School wiil meet again after the Christmas Holidays on January 18. 


(THE LONDON COLLEGE of the INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION SOCIETY, Limited. 


ton |» Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., late Rector of igh 
Head-Master—L. SCHMITZ, Esq., the High &chool 


The aim of this College is to afford an Education of the highest order, harmonizing with the 
wants and spirit of the age. A prominent place is assigned to Modern Languages, the Natural 
Sci and Math ics. Neither Latin nor Greek is begun until the Pupils are familiar 
with the Grammar of their Mother-tongue, whereby more rapid progress in the Ancient 
Languages is insured than is otherwise attainable. 

The next Term wil! begin on January 18, 1867. 

For Prospectuses, and any further information, apply to Dr. Scwxrrz, at the College, Spring 
Grove, Middlesex, W.; or to the Sscrzrany, at the Society's Office, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 


(THE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, Peckham, Londo 
8.E 


-E. (near fre Satie, Lenten Line), conducted by JO! 
YEATS, LL.D., &c., assisted by Twelve efficient Masters, will RE~-OPEN January 21 for 
First-class Business Pursuite. 

A Prospectus, and Report of Examimers on every Pupil, may be had on application. 


PELSTED GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Essex, founded in 1564, 
reconstituted 1851.—NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS for One Hundred and Sixty-five 
Boarders (to replace the present Buildings) will be OPENED in Aucust. The course of 


COLLEGE, London.—Professor CROOM ROBERTSON, M.A.—Tuesday, W 
and Friday, from a Quarter past Ten toa Quarter past Eleven.—The COU 
mence on Tuesday, January 8 next, and be continued until the end of the Session. Philosophy 
of the Mind on Tuesday and Friday; Logic on Wednesday. Either Subject may be ed 
separately at the option of the Student. Fees, for the whole Course, £3 13s. é6d.; for the 

aad the Indian Civil Service will be specially considered, 
A Prospectus of the Course may be obtained on application at the Office of the College. 
CH. CASSAL, LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 


ednesday 
E will com- | 


Instruction constitutes a full preparation for the Universities. The Masters are chiefly 
from Endowment, and the Rules provide that no profit is to be made by the st or the 


on Boarders in the The entire of — is 
at £40 ayear. are nforma may tained from 
Head- aster, the Rev. W. 8. Garonon; or Cierk to the Trustees, A. Mzeer, Esq. 


‘December 22, 1866. 


CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


UNBRIDGE SCHOOL, Kent.—The Rev. J. LANGHORNE, 

M.A., Assistant Classical Master at this School, will be ay, after the Christmas 

Vacation, to BOARDERS into his House at moderate terms.— ecessary information 
about the School will be given to 
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(CLAPHAM COMMON.—EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES. 
at Bin: 1 Tue Gednts Clapham Common, on Monday, the 


VALE of BELVOIR, Leicestershire. — The Rev. W. S. 


B.A. ting Vicar of Plungar (population 251), assisted by able 
receives PUPILS for Competitive Examinations, the Public Schools, and General 
7 rot la Pupils have taken h rank at the Universities, the Public Schools, Woolwich 
Sandhurst, and the Royal Naval Colleges, the Examinations the Royal 
wat Commissions, India and Civil Services.— Address, Plungar Vicarage, Botte: 
ngham. 


W OOD END, Matlock, Der byshire.— In this Establishment 
for YOUNG LADIES, eondutied by Miss GODDARD, assisted by efficient Teachers, 
attention is paid to the moral and Yi ntellectual culture and physical comfort of the 

Puy ls. The House stands in its own Grounds, in 0 Denne Situation, and surrounded by 
delightful Scenery. The Christmas Recess te 17. References to the 
Parents of present and former Pupils; also to the ‘ie. R. M. Jones, Incumbent of St. Mary, 


Liverpool. 


JNDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, | 


LINE.—Mr. WREN, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted by a High 
(Fifth) abn an Oxford First-class Classic. and the best Masters obtainable for “all the 
other Subjects allowed to be taken up, receives RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. 
ferences to Parents of numerous successful Pupils. Moderate terms.— Wiltshire House; 

8. John’s Road, B: ixton, 8. 


‘W OOLWIcH, SANDHURST, DIRECT COMMISSIONS 


ARINES.—C. G. BL. \CKADER, M. A., formerly of Cheltenham College, an 
late Head > al Master of the Modern Department, Clifton Lae receives & 
Limited Number of PUPILS tw be prepared for the above.— Direct, Kichmond, 5. W. 


OOLWICH, the LINE, and the UNI- 


VERSITIES. — eIGHT PUPILS a pared for the above by the Rev. G. R. 
ROBERTS, M.A., late Fellow of Cor. Christi Coll. "Camb., and late Professor in the R. I. M. 
College, Addiscombe.— Address, The Limes, Croydon, 8 


Pe INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 


shire, and the Kev. A. M'Conkey, Incumbent of ‘St. James, West Derby, | 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY COMPANY,— 


LOANS on DEBENTURES.—The Di 


Directors are 
| LOANS in Sums of not less than £100, on the following Terme, viz.: 
6 per cent. per annum for a period of Three Years. 
5) per cent. per annum for a period of Five Years. 
5 per cent. per annum for a period of Seven Years. 
“ Railway Companies’ Securities Act, 1866,” 
Registe: 


Issued 
| Declaration, ig by Two Directors and the 
By Order, 
6 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


prepared to receive TENDERS for 


endorsed with a Special 


red Officer of the Compan 
GEORGE HOPWUOD, Secretary, 


pany. 


PHGNIX FIRE 


OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross, 


blished 1782. 


Insurances effected in all parts  . e World. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Exten- 
sion to Foundation Schools. Additions in 1865 at the rate of 1} per cent. per annum, 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 


pe to be distributed 


__% Suffo Suffolk Street, London, 8.W. 


Ce MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. — The 


¢ 1, 1866, amounted to £200,500 


Assu' 
Report explanatory of the results of Bonus i this Society since its commence- 


Sunt in crows Bee 


of the Society's proceedin; 


n the years 1865-66, ma; 
ressed to the Society's road 

Wives, Widows, Children, and their are qualified to make Asmvances in this Class 
Society. ‘The Amount Assured ex: 
£1,500,000, and the Present Income is £ 


retary, and addressed to the Directors, together with a Report 


y be had upon or by Letter 


Clergymen, their 


,000, and Invested Capital amounts to nearly 
JOHN HODGSON, M.A., Secretary. 


| [MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Sete. and the Line. — CLASSES for Pupils preparing for the above; Terme | 


ddrees, Maruematicus, 14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, w. 


PREPARATION for HOME and INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


DIPLOMATIC APPOINTMENT. TWO at Christmas, £15 per 
Month (inelusive).— Address, M.A., Easthulme, Lee, Kent. 


NAVAL CADETS.— EASTMAN’S ACADEMY, 
SOUTHSEA. 

In August, 1865, of 16 Pupils, SIXTEEN PASSED. 

In December, 1865, of 17 Pupils, FIFTEEN PASSED. 

In August, 1866, of 23 Pupils, TWENTY PASSED. 

In December, 1866, of 13 Pupils,’ TWELVE PASSED. 
Being SIXTY-THREE successful out of SIXTY-NINE, whilst of the 

Candidates the rejections average abou! gone-t hird. 
Candidates for: NavAL CADETSHIPS in ne can be received on and after January 2. 
to be to Dr. Srickennett, as above. 


| 
| 
| 


Established 1803. 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 


SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVED FUND, £1,900,000. 
Insurances due at Christmas should be renewed within Fifteen 


8 therefrom (1: 
January 9), or the same will become void. ao cme 


‘All Policies are now chargeable at the Reduced Rate of Duty, viz. Is. 6d. per cent. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


‘LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 


ndon, 


For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets—FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION, 
Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 
Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 


At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies, 


The Claims paid to D b 


MENT OFFICES. — CANDIDATES are Prepared 
oan EXAMINATION inall Branches, at any Hour of the Day, a the Civil Service Hall, 
Princes Square, Bayswater, W.— SPRANGE, M.A., Principal. 


puBLic SCHOOLS. —A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE in 
Classical Honours, who prepa pares a I.imited Number of PUPILS for Rugby, Harrow, 
ond eereng. have TWO VACANCIES after Christmas. Large House and Ground 
near the Sea. .£70 under Twelve; £80 above that age.— Address, E. I. Sanpans, Esq., 
Salcombe Hill House, Sidmouth, Devon. 
(TUITION by the SEA on the SOUTH COAST.—The Rey. 
T. L. MONTEFIORE, M.A. (Trin. Coll. Camb.), Rector of Catherstone, Dorset, has a 
Vacancy for a PUPIL preparing for Oxford, Cambridge, the, Army, or Civil Servi 
Address, Charmouth, Dorset. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—An OXFORD M.A., Married, Incum- 


bent of a small Country Parish, and of considerable experience in Tuition, who 


prepares Young Men for — Sntrance Examination at Oxford, has now ONE VA CY. 
Satisfactory Terms, £120 per annum.—Address, Revs 
Ch. Ch. Oxtord. 


Actuary at the Office in Lond 


PRIVATE PUPILS.— A BENEFICED CLERGYMAN, 

of Oxford, Married, and of much Experience, receives a few PUVILS to eas | 

for us Poni Schools, or to Educate entirely, and has now Vacancies. ‘Terms for Boys under 

elve, £80; over ‘Twelve, £100 per annum. Lligh references.—Address, Aceua, Messrs. 
‘ker, Publishers, Oxford. 


GcHOOL of C-3-EMIS TR. Y, 
20 Great Marlborough Street. 
Directed by Mr. VACHER. 
The LABORATORIES are Open Duily from Ten to Five, for the Study of Analysis. | 
Terms, £5 per Month. ' 
Private ns given in the Elements of Chemistry. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, late Fellow, with Private 


Means, no Parochial duty, who is educating Two Pupils with his own Son for the 
Public Schools, wishes fur THREE more, from Eight to Eleven n years old. German Governess 
who also teaches French) and German Sch Maid. kindly permitted to 

ton, Harrow, and Winchester Masters. Terms, £120.— Address, the Rev. J. Lanoron 
The Ce Common, Baling, Middlesex. 


—— 


GERMAN LADY, having a few hours disen ed, is | 
desirous of giving LESSONS in her LANGUAGE.— Address, D. V., W. Fete, Foreign 
Bookseller to the Royal Family, Burlington A: cade. 


ASSISTANT-MASTERSHID, GIGGLESWICK GRAMMAR | 

FEMPOR ARS APPUOINTMENT.—Assistance is reouired for Eighteen 
Months or Two Years in the General Work of the School, with the Head Mathematics, | 
et at the rate of £200 a year.—For further lars, apply to Rev. T. Buamuey, Settle, 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supsroox Park, Rich- 


mond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A.,M.D., Edin. Univ.—For 
the treatment of Chronic Diseases, principally bythe combined Natural Agents—Air,Exercise, , 
Water, and Diet. Turkish Baths on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s Medical Direction. 


TLKLEY WELLS HOUSE HYDROPATHIC ESTAB- 
via Leeds, Resident Physician—Dr.W. P. HARRISON. An 
Patients and Visitors.—For Prospectus, apply to Mr. H. 


W T. COOPER, PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST, 
26 Uxford Street, W. 
Genuine Drugs, Pure Chemicals—Competent Assistants—No Apprentices, 
*,* Medicines delivered free within a radius of Three Miles. 
Prescriptions from the Country despatched same day. 
» Maker of the MEDICATED Pe and UTERINE PESSARIES, as 
mended by Dr. ‘Tannen, “ Obstetrical Transactions,” Vol. LV. p. 20, London, 1863; ond 
of the Tong SULUBLE MEDICATED BOUGIES., 


APPIN WEBB, & COMPANY. 


31, 1865, 
by Policies £5,358,£57, and £1,500,092 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospect Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained,and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in ‘Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


d to £6,858,649, being in respect of Sums assured 


‘RAL LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
62 KING WILLIAM STRUET, London. 
BInMINGHAM bow. 


‘Transfers from other Com 
Settlements prompt and li 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
Established 1837. 


The CHRISTMAS FIRE RENEWAL eee are now ready, and may be had af 
the Liead Oftice, or of any of of 


Terms. without Expense. 
__ THOMAS PRICE, Seeretary. 


ALBION CHAMBERS, SMALL STREET. 
. | EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
28ST. ANDREW'S SQUARE. 
30 ROYAL EXCHANGE SQUARE, 
15 TITHEBARN STREET. 
3 MARKET PLACE, MARKET STREET. 
4 ROYAL ARCADE. 

10 NORFOLK STREET. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ‘ASSURAN CE CORPORATION, 
Established by Charter of His Majesty George the First. 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, 
Brancu Orrice—29 PALL MALL, 8S.W. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
CHARLES JOUN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 


Robert 


Barclay 


Mark Currie 


Edward James Daniell: Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. 


Thomas Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq 


redk. Joseph iedimanin, Fag. 
Charles Hermann Goschen, 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. 
Alexander Hamilton, Esq. 
Amadeus Heath, Esq. 
Medical Referee~SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S 


sq. 


Directors, 


William Teter Hibbert, Esq. 


Wilmot Holland, Esq. 


Nevile Lubbock Esq 
George Forbes Maicoimson, Esc. 


Henry Nelson, 
Lordy 


Esq. 


osceline Wm. Perey. 
Charles Kobinson, E: 
Samuel Leo Schuster. 
Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Joseph Somes, Esq. 


sq. 


William Wallace, Esq. 


Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


OTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for paymentof FIRE PREMIUMS falling due 
at Christmas will expire on January 9. 


FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCES inay be effected on advantageous term 
Pm ..2 Duty on Fire Assurauces has been reduced to omy uniform rate of “4 6d. percent. per 


"ae "Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 


Assurance 


y be. 
FARMI ING: st ‘OCK.—No extra fone is made for the use of Steam Thrashing- Machines. 


‘The Reversionary Bonus on British Lif 


on the sum assured. 


that form of 


¢ Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 
Equivalent seduetions have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 


he Divisions sof Profit take p'aceevery Five 
Any sum not exceeding £15,000 omey be jnsueed on on one Life. 


‘This Corvoration affords to th 


red — 

Liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital-Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 

The otvantaqe of modern practice, with the security of an \ whose resources have 


been tested 
Royal Exchange, London. 


y the experience of nearly a Century and a Hal 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


NOTICE of REMOVAL.—Table Glass, China, and Chandeliers. 


DEFRIES & SONS have now opened their NEW CITY SHOW ROOMS, containing 


an new, and beautiful 


77 & 78 OXFORD STREET, or 71 & 72 CORNHILL. 
TABLE KNIVES for the NEW YEAR, 


GPOONS and FORKS for the NEW YEAR, 
FULECTRO SILVER PLATE—BEST QUALITY. 

USEFUL ond ELEGANT NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
77 & 78 OXFORD STREET, or 7] & 72 CORNHILL, 


Stock of the above Goods, of their own manufacture. 
B Dinner, and Dessert 


eir latest designs in Lamps, Cha 


Services, &e., is invited.— 147 Houndsditch. 


W THAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ?—An immediate 


Answer to the Inquiry, and a BOOK of TYPES, with information for 
Authors, may be obtuined, on application 
R. BARRETT « oONs, 13 Mark Lane, London. 


STEPHEN GRANT, 67a St. James’s Street, 8. w. » (cornet 

of St. James's Place), late Managing Partner in the firm of BOSS & CO., 
Gun and Rifle Manufacturer, begs to inform the Nobility and that PARTENERS 
sis ) Business i is now carried on as al 


SHIP is DissOL VED, and kis 


h-Loading 


Bepst! ‘EADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE.— 
An ILI “USPRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices, of 1,000 Articles of a 
SON, Upholsterers, 31, 32, 


28 Berners Street, 


Oxford Street, 


phe free by, post) on 


to FILMER & 
rm 314 and 35 Charles Street, 
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